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| grou ° 
The group of ambition, or the corpo-| danger to be braved in the case of war or 

rate bond, has for its dominant motives | fire, the four groups are subject to very 

glory and interest. It is influenced by | different influences. 

riches, by matter which industry has en-| In the group of Friendship: all attract 


(Continued from No, XII.) 
THE NEW INPUSTRIAL WORLD. 


BY CHARLES FOURIER. 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


APPENDIX TO THE FIRST SECTION. 


Chapters omitted. 


nobled, and not by mere corporeal attrac- 
|tions. By this feature and by that of the 
love of glory it belongs to the major or- 
der, to that in which the spiritual princi- 
| ple predominates. 

The group of friendship is almost en- 


each other promiscuously. 

In that of Ambition : the superior at- 
tracts the inferior. 

Of Love : the feminine attracts the mas- 
culine. 

Of Family: the inferiors attract the su- 


tirely free from the material ; setting aside | periors. 


‘industrial affinities, it is wholly of the 


The examinination of each of these 


| have now treated of eight elementary spiritual principle. It is then of the ma-| subjects is indispensable in the study of 


subjects, and I have omitted at least twice 


| jor order. 


groups, and would require long develo 


or thrice that number, as any onc must| [call the two groups of ambition and | ments, parallels and contrasts, the whole 
see. For instance, you find, near the|of love composite, because they have, in | supported by application to the properties 
beginning of the Section, a table of four | the passional Series, but not in Civilization, | of the four conic sectious, types of the 
groups, distinguished into two major and the property of developing the two prin- | four groups. 
two minor. The reader will say : *‘ What | ciples, the material and the spiritual, in di-| While touching upon these problems I 
means this scientific jargon about major | reet equilibrium, of holding in just balance | confine myself to reminding the reader that 
and minor groups'’’ — not knowing that | the springs of the soul and of the senses, | passional attraction, which has been taken 
to explain it would require an ample chap- | while giving free course to all of them. | for an amusement, is an immense and geo- 
ter, and then another to class the four} The other two groups are of the simple | metrical science ; and since a very succinct 
groups into two composite and two sim-| order, because they can only attain to the sketch is all that is permitted me, every one 
ple, and to indicate the characters which | equilibrium of the senses and the soul by | will see the necessity of deferring in the 
lead to this division. ‘an indirect course. That is, the one must | choice of subjects to the only man who 
But it will be said: ‘‘ Give us a brief | enter into closer alliance with matter, of has spent thirty years in traversing this 
summary of these things.” To this I | which it is independent, (see Section IV. | new scientific world. The abridgment 
consent, if only to show how too much|on the Little Hordes); and the other, which is called for will have attained its 
brevity perplexes a new matter instead of | must disengage itself from matter, of end, if it convinces readers of the impos- 
giving one any satisfactory notions about | which it is too much tke slave (see Sec- sibility of any superficial exposition of 
it. Let us try, then. tion V. on adoptions from sympathy, and | this vast science, about which | had count- 
The distinction between major and mi-| distributed legacies.) These two groups, ed upon giving not a mere abridgment, 
nor has reference to the influence of the | then, attain to harmony only by an indi-| but nine large compact volumes, two of 
two principles, material and spiritual, rect course or by some derogation from | which were published in 1822, by way of 
named popy and sovt. The groups of | their essential characters. prelude upon the different branches, and to 
family aod of love are of the minor order,| Both of these definitions leave much to sound opinion as to the extent that could 
because in them the material principle | be desired; they merely skim over points | be allowed to each. Instead of enlighten- 
predominates, especially in that of the | of doctrine which would require longcom-| ing me upon this point, they have re- 
family, which is constantly under the yoke | mentaries; they obseure the subject in- | sponded with invectives, the usual reward 
of that principle, since the tie of consan-| stead of explaining it; they lay them-| of diseoveries, especially in France. 
guinity cannot be broken; we cannot | selves open to sceptics and cavillers. To| I shall here limit myself to the necessa- 
change our relations, as we can change | avoid this inconvenience I shall frequent-| ry instructions fer an approximative trial 
friends, loves, associates. The family ily have to jump some questions, and only | of domestic and epee association. 
group then is not free: in consequence of |touch upon others. Not that it would be When this trial shall have been made, 
this perpetual chain, it is faulty in the | difficult to furnish every necessary eluci-| men will recognize the importance of the 
pecan ated mechanism, and can only pro-| dation; on the problems of harmony I | new science, and vainly regret the want 
duce good there by the absorption of its | have ten times as many solutions to give |of such a treatise. Our nineteenth cen- 
anti-social character, of its egotism which | as there will be objections raised ; but 1 tury follows in the footsteps of the fif- 
leads a father to sacrifice society to his | must neglect here matters which will en- | teenth, which decided to believe in a new 
family, to think himself justified in any-| gage us only, too soon when we come to | continental world, when it saw Columbus 
thing he may do for the interest of his|the theory. As for the summary exposi- | retarn with blocks of gold and copper col- 
wife and children. tions which are demanded, I have just| ored savages. Such conversions in the 
The group of love, although subjected | proved that they would only serve to raise last extremity, such returns to the true 





to the material principle, is not its slave : | up doubts instead of spreading light. 

the spiritual principle sometimes rules in| Satisfactorily to explain this double di- 
love, as when one leaves a very beautiful | vision of groups, into majer and minor, 
mistress for one who has no beauty, with | and into composite and simple, would re- 
whose mind and moral qualities he is | quire at least two chapters as long as the 
charmed. Accordingly this group, since | fifth and sixth, and as much more — 
it is not exclusively dependent on the each contrasted property of the four 


_way when sinning is no longer possible, 


are habitual] in modern civilization; it 
will deny the new industrial world until 
the last moment; but it matters little, 
‘since a small committee of founders will 
suffice to effect suddenly a universal so- 


‘cial metamorphosis : Pawci, sed boni. 
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S ECT ION SECOND. 4. Three quarters - development, — the 


class in easy circumstances, . . ane | 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL | 5, Full development,—the rich class, . 200 


PHALANX. 


THIRD NOTICE. 


MATERIAL PART OF THE PREPARATIONS. 


2,000 | 
For the approximate foundation only 900 | 


| It will be necessary to force the num- | 
| ber a little in the first experimental pha- | 
| 


CHAPTER IX. | tang, to raise it to 1,900 or 2,000, in- 


: é a ] 1 ‘cluding the hired laborers, because it wilt! 
Preparations, material and personal.—Ad- | ave more difficulties to surmount than | 
mission and successive installation of 


members. 





‘those which will be founded later, and | 


| which will be reduced, first to 1,800, and 

It should be understood from the be-!|then to 1,700: the fixed number being | 
ginning, that, before we can be in a state | 1,600, which it will be necessary to ex- | 
to direct an approximation to an Associa-| ceed a little, especially during the first | 
tion, or a phalanx ok a reduced scale, we) generations, which will be wanting in| 
must understand the mechanism of a full | vigor. 
phalanx of eighteen hundred persons.; Strict method would require that I| 
The operation on a reduced scale will! should treat first of the grounds and) 
require only a quarter part of the capital | buildings; but these would be somewhat | 
which the other would; but no one can|dry details, and I defer them. Let us| 
judge of the reduction which each branch commence with the rule to be followed | 
can undergo in the small scale, if he in the successive installation of the! 
does not understand the complete mech- | detachment. 
anism of harmony on a grand seale.| If the edifice and the plantations could | 
This I am about to describe in these five | be all in readiness beforehand, the whole | 
first Sections concerning general princi-/ phalanx might be installed in the space of | 
ples and their application; they will | nine months, to wit: the first detachment, 
serve as a basis for the calculation on a} in August, the second in September, the | 
reduced scale, which will form the sequel | third in October, the fourth in March, and | 
of the fifth Section. It will behoove the | the fifth in May. 
reader to remember therefore, if he finds} It would not be possible to operate so | 
these perspectives too dazzling, that the | rapidly on the grand seale, because they | 
actual operations will not be so grand, | would have to build and plant, and then 
but that it is necessary to understand this to introduce new instalments of members 
mechanism of the high harmony of the into the different portions of the edifice as | 
passions, in order to determine the reduc-| fast as they were finished. I estimate 
tions of which it is susceptible in the | therefore that the installation would com- | 
lower degrees. prehend a term of from twenty-one to} 

I distinguish the material preparations twenty-four months; in the reduced scale | 
into three branches : ‘it would limit itself to the three detach- | 

1. The formation of a joint-stock com- | ments which would be installed, the first in| 

any ; | August, the second in October, and the | 

2. The buildings, plantations, and sup- third in March ; and before all, the hun- | 
plies ; ‘dred hired laborers, of the poorer class, | 

3. The engagement and successive in- | two-thirds of whom should be men and_ 
stallation of laborers. ' one-third women, employed in the rough- | 

1. Formation of the Company. Since er, heavier work, and in all those func- | 
it will be necessary to follow a very op- tions which would retard industrial at-| 
posite course in this to the usual methods, traction. To the experimental phalanx, | 
to avoid the crowd of little stockholders, | hindered as it must be by many gaps in| 
(pauct sed boni,) | judge it best to post-| the chain of passional attraction, and 
pone this subject to the article on Canpi-| obliged to avail itself of whatsoever sup- 
pares in the postface. Let us suppose} port, whether ona great or on a small) 
this company all formed, and provided seale, these hundred hired laborers will | 


with the necessary capital for a founda-|be like the blocks with which a ship is| 
tion upon a grand scale, since we must! shored up. 
study the theory in that way, before we If the joint stock company should en- | 
ean know how to found an Association on | gage 1,900 persons all at once, or only | 
a reduced scale. ‘the 800 of the reduced scale, it would go | 
2. The material provisions for an exper-| to wreck : in the first place it would fe | 
imental phalanx. ‘These will be explained | troubled by the laboring class, who, not | 
throughout the whole course of this sec-' knowing on what they were to be em- 
ond Section, as well as the arrangements | ployed, would be very exacting in their 
which relate to the mechanism of attrac-| terms; on the other hand, the rich and | 
tion, @ point upon which a company of} middling classes would have no confidence 
stockholders would fall into grave mis-| and refuse to make any engagements. It 
takes at every step, if it should be guided | should be so managed as to lead them 
by the dominant prejudices. both to solicit admission as a favor; 














building, chatean or monastery, which 
they have hired, they will first install 
there the members or first detachment of 
about three hundred, besides the regency. 
It will be composed in great part of gar- 
deners who will prepare the orchards, 
transplant, and do all the work which has 
to be done a good while before-hand ; 
such as the introduction of animals, the 
preservation of fruits and pulse, the plane 
tation of vegetables which, like asparagus 
and the artichoke, yield nothing the first 
year. 

The first work will be to form these 
beginners to the development of attraction, 
to develop their passions, their tastes, 
their instincts; they, both parents and 
children, will be greatly astonished to 
find that, instead of treating them harsh- 
ly and moralizing with them, you make 
it a business to favor their tastes, to 
spread a charm over their functions by 
means of short and varied sessions, to 
class them in groups and sub-groups in 
which a eabalistic rivalry will spring up 
through their passionate attachment to 
such and such dishes and preparations of 
food, to graduate ina regular scale the 
tastes of the three sexes, (counting chil- 
dren one,) which are very distinct. 

A company of stockholders would not 
fail to reprove this proceeding, and to 
pretend that this assemblage ought to be 
disciplined according to the sound doc- 
trines of commerce and morality : but let 
us have a better conception of the end. 
It is not to form civilizees, but harmoni- 
aus, to lead them to industrial attraction 
by the prompt formation of passional 
series. The sooner these are formed, the 
sooner will this attraction spring up. 
Now the shortest way is a refined and 
graduated taste for the pleasures of the 
table: this will form in the first place 
series in consumption, and then the serial 
scale will extend itself to the culinary 
preparations: this mechanism once or- 
ganized at the tables and in the kitchens, 
will next establish itself in the fields and 
in the shops for making preserves. This 
is a subject to be treated in the third 
and fourth Sections: I limit myself to 
merely menticning it here. 

This easy wisdom of a graduated gas- 
tronomy, is the spring which God has 
prepared to operate promptly and surely 
upon us in the mechanism of attraction, 
to ensure success from the very first 
month of the experiment. Such a wis- 
dom will charm all the beginners ; it will 
not be very lucrative with the first detach- 
ment of three hundred persons, for the 
profits of the serial regime can only be 
established upon the number 600 ; but this 
is the sowing-time necessary to prepare the 
way for the regime of industrial attrac- 
tion, which will be established on the 
entrance of the second detachment, and 
from which will spring a fourfold preduct. 

White on this subject I would remark 


























3. The successive engagements, admis-| and to succeed in this the first detach-| that on gastronomy, the cultivation of 


siuns, and installations of members. 
this point the opposite method will be 
followed to that of civilized establish- 
ments, in which they install suddenly and 
at once all the codperators. The instal- 
Jation of the experimental phalanx (I 


in five acts, to wit: 


Hired laborers, a subsidiary cohort, 100 


1. Germ,—the nucleus and the regency, 300 | 


2. Quarter-development, — the prepara- 
hare 
8. Half-development,—the mixt clase, . 600 


| they should stipulate for a fixed stim, the be ra to contradict incessantly 


: | distribution of profits, (I reluctantly sup- 
suppose it complete) should be effected | 


| engagements) ; the regency will not fail | 


Sash ; 600 | 


On | ment must be judiciously dealt with. ae the use of the opers and other 


In treating with the industrial class | functions reputed frivolous or vicious, [ 
which the employed may demand in case| ‘he ¢iviliaed doetrines; I do not deny 
of any alevslinmndinn A the associative | that these funetions are productive. of 

harm in the actual state, but I view them 
in their application to the regime of pas- 


sional Series, where they become means 
of good. 


press some important details about these 





to be of one mind in the repartition ; but 

as those employed may, it will be neces- 

sary to satisfy them by giving them this "a oa’ Vane 

option of a fixed sum. Comprehend well your task, or you will 
If the domain contains some large | always fail. 


To be Continued. 
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MISCELLANY. | 


CONSUELO.* | 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. | 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


X. 


A few days afterwards, Porpora having | 
made a great stir and intrigued a great. 
deal after his fashion, that is to say, by 
threatening, scolding, or sneering right | 
and left, Consuelo, conducted to the im- 
perial chapel by master Reuter, (young 
Haydn’s former master and ancient ene- | 
my,) sang, before Maria Theresa, the 
part of Judith, in the oratorio, Betulia’ 
hberata, poem by Metastasio, music by 
the same Reuter. Consuelo was mag- | 
nificent, and Maria Theresa deigned to be 
satiefied. When the sacred concert was’ 
concluded, Censuelo was invited, with | 
the other musicians, (Caffariello was of 
the number,) to pass into one of the halls 
of the palace, and partake of a collation 
presided over by Reuter. She was hard- 
ly seated between that master and Por- 
pora, when a sound, at once rapid and 
solemn, proceeding from the neighboring 
gallery, made all the guests start up, 
excepting Consuelo and Caffariello, who 
were engaged in an animated discussion 
upon the movement of a certain chorus, 
which one wished to be more quick and 
the other more slow. 

‘* No one but the master himself can. 
decide the question,”’ 
turning towards Reuter. 


said Consuelo, 

But she found 
neither Reuter on her right, nor Porpora 
on her left. All had risen from table and | 
were ranged in line with an enraptured 
air. Consuelo found herself face to face 
with a woman of about thirty, beautiful 
with freshness and energy, dressed in 
black, (chapel costume,) and accompa- 
nied by seven children, one of whom she| 
held by the hand. That one was the heir | 
to the throne, the young Cesar Joseph 
J].; and that beautiful woman, with a| 
free gait, an affable and penetrating air, | 
was Maria Theresa. 
asked the empress, addressing Reuter: 
‘* lam well satisfied with you, my child,”’ 
added she, looking at Consuelo from head 
to foot; ‘* you have really given me plea- 
sure, and never have I better felt the sub- 
limity of our admirable poet’s verses than 
from your harmonious lips. You pro- 
nounce perfectly well, and I lay more 
stress on that than on anything else. 
What is your age, Miss? You are a 
Venetian? You wish to enter the theatre 
of the courtt You are made to shine 
there; and M. de Kaunitz protects 
you.”’ 


* Entered according to Act of Ra’ in | 
the year 1845, by Frawcrs G. Snaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 


quite a rich bracelet to Consuelo. 
the latter had thought of thanking her, | confidence; ‘“*are you dissatisfied with 


of princes and archduchesses, addressing 
a favorable and gracious word to each of 


her power. 


Having thus questioned Consuelo, with-| ‘I have never wished it,’’ returned 
out waiting for her answers, and looking | Consuelo, artlessly. 
by turns at Metastasio and Kaunitz who| ‘‘ The young lady is more careless than 


accompanied her, Maria Theresa made a} ambitious, apparently,”’ resumed Reuter, 


sign to her chancellor, who presented | with a freezing disdain. 
Before| ‘* Master Reuter,’’ said Consuelo with 


the empress had already crossed the hall: the manner in which I sang your music? ”’ 
she had already withdrawn from Consue-| Reuter confessed that no one had sung 
lo’s eyes the splendor of the imperial} better, even. under the reign of the au- 
brow. She departed with her royal brood | gust and ever to be regretted Charles VI. 
‘*Tn that ease,’’ said Consuelo, ‘‘ do not 
reproach me with carelessness. I have 
the musicians within her reach, and leav-|the ambition to satisfy my masters; I 
ing behind her as it were a luminous trace | have the ambition to fill well my vocation ; 
in all those eyes dazzled by her glory and | what other can I have? what other would 
not be ridiculous and misplaced on my 
part?’’ 











Caffariello was the only one who pre- 
served, or who pretended to preserve his| ‘* You are too modest, signora,’’ re- 
sang-froid ; he resumed the discussion | turned Holzhaver. ‘‘ There is no ambi- 
exactly where he had left it; and Con-| tion too vast for a talent like yours.” 
suelo, putting the bracelet into her pock-| ‘I take that for a compliment full of 
et, without thinking to look at it, began | gallantry,”’ replied Consuelo; ‘“‘ but I 
to answer him, to the great astonishment | shall not believe I have satisfied you until 
and great scandal of the other musicians, | the day when you invite me to sing at the 
who, bowed before the fascination of the | court theatre.’’ 
imperial apparition, did not conceive how| Holzhaner, taken in the trap, spite of 
ove could think of anything else for the | his prudence, had a fit of coughing to 
rest of the day. We must needs say|excuse him from answering, and drew 
that Porpora alone made an exception in| himself out by a courteous and respectful 
his soul, both by instinet and by system, | inclination of the head. Then bringing 
to this fury of prostration. He knew | back the conversation to its first starting 
how to incline himself properly before | point: ‘* You have truly,”’ said he, “‘an 
sovereigns: but, in the depths of his| unexampled calmness and disinterested 
heart, he mocked and despised slaves. | ness; you have not even looked at thé 
Master Reuter, called upon by Caffariello | beautiful bracelet of which her majesty 


to decide which was the true movement | 


of the chorus in liturgy, closed his lips 


with a hypocritical air; and after having 
allowed himself to be questioned several | 
times, he replied at last with a very cold 
manner: ‘I confess to you, sir, that I} 


have not been attending to your conversa- | 
tion. When Maria Theresa is before my | | this winter,” 


eyes, I forget the whole world ; and long | 


after she has disappeared, | remain under | 


the -influence of an emotion which pre- 
vents my thinking of myself.”’ 


| made you a present.”’ 

‘Ah! that is true,’’ said Consuelo, 
taking it from her pocket, and passing it 
to her neighbors, who were curious to 
see it and calculate its value. ‘* It will 
enable me to buy some wood for my 
master’s stove, if | have no engagement 
thought she; ‘‘a very 
small pension is much more ane for 
us than ornaments or knick-koacks.’ 

** What a celestial beauty is ber maj- 
esty!’’ said Reuter, casting an oblique 


‘The young lady does not appear and hard glance at Consuelo. 


‘* Ecco la Giudiita?’’ | overpowered by the distinguished honor 


she has drawn upon us,”’ 
bauer, who was there, and whose insi- 
pidity had in it somewhat more of re- 
straint than Reuter’s. ‘It is for you, 


signora, to speak with crowned heads. | ter. 


One would say you had done nothing else 
al} your life.”’ 

‘*] have never spoken with any crown- 
ed head,’’ tranquilly replied Consuelo, 


who did not see the maliciousness of) 


Holzbauer’s insinuations; ‘‘ and her maj- 


said Mr. Holz-| ful,’’ replied the young girl, 





** Yes, she seemed to me very beauti- 
who un- 
derstood nothing from Porpora’s elbow- 
ings. 

** She seemed to you!’ 
** You are difficult.”’ 

**] had hardly time to see her, she 
passed so quickly.’’ 

‘* But her dazzling wit, her genius 
which reveals itself at every syllable th.t 
falls from her lips —’’ 

*“* T had bendy time to hear her; she 


returned Reu- 


esty did not permit me that favor; for | said so little! 


she seemed when questioning me, to for- 


bid me the honor, or to spare me the! brass or diamond. 
-| trouble, of answering.”’ 


‘‘Perhaps you wished to enter into 


‘*In fine, signora, you are either of 
I know not what can 


move you. 
‘**T was much moved in singing your 


conversation with the empress!’’ said | Judith,’’ replied Consuelo, who could be 


Porpora, with a bantering air, 


malicious on occasion, and who began te 


} 
: 
: 
| 
| 
/ 
/ 


eer caine ea sede olen ea 
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comprehend the ill-will of the Viennese 


masters towards her. 

‘*That girl has wit under her air of 
simplicity,’ said Holzbauer in a low 
voice to master 
school of Porpora, disdain and mockery,”’ 
replied the other. ‘‘ If we don’t take 
care, the old_recitative and the osserrato 


style will invade ys worse than ever,”’ 


returned Holzbauer: ‘but be easy; I. 


have the means of hindering this Porpo- 
rinawlerie from raising her voice.’’ 

When they rose from table, Caffariello 
said in Consuelo’s ear: ‘* Do you see, my 
child, all these people are of the arrant 
vulgar. You will hardly be able to do 
anything here. They are all against you. 
They would be all against me, if they 
dared.”’ 


‘** And what have we done to them?’’ | 


said Consuelo astonished. 

** We are pupils of the greatest mas- 
ter in the world. They and their crea- 
tures are our natural enemies. They 
will prejudice Maria-Theresa against yon, 
and all that you say here will be repeated 
to her with malicious comments. They 
will tell her that you did not consider 
her handsome, and that you thought her 
present mean. I understand all those 
Take courage, however; 
I will protect you through and against 
all, and [ believe that Caffariello’s opinion 
in music is worth quite as much as Maria- 
Theresa’s.”’ 

‘** Between the wickedness of some and 
the folly of others, 1 am well comprom- 
ised,’’ thought Consuelo, as she departed. 
**O Porpora! ”’ said she in her heart, ‘1 


managings. 


will do my best to return to the stage. | 


O Albert! I hope I shall not succeed. 

On the morrow, master Porpora having 
business in the city the whole day, and 
finding Consuelo rather pale, requested 
her to take a promenade without the city 
to the Spinnerin am Kreutz, with Keller’s 
wife, who had offered to accompany her 
whenever she wished. As soon as the 
maestro had gone out, 


** Beppo,’ 


> 


said the young girl, ‘‘ go 
quickly and hire a emall carriage, and we 
will both go and see Angela and thank 
the canon. We promised to do it sooner ; 
but my cold must be our excuse.’’ 

‘* And in what eostume will you pre- 


sent yourself to the canon?’’ said Bep- | 


po. 

‘*In this,’’ replied she. ‘*The canon 
must know and receive me under my real 
form.”’ 

** Excellent canon! it will give me joy 
to see him again.’’ 

“* And me too.”’ 

‘** Poor good canon! it troubles me to 
think — ”’ 

** What?!’’ 

‘That his head will be completely 
turned.’” 





Reuter. “It is the 
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| ‘And why so? 





Am I a goddess! | 
did not think so.” 
| Consuelo, remember he was three 


quarters crazy when we left him!” 


to see me as I am, in order to recover the 
empire over his will, and again become 
what God made him, a reasonable man.”’ 

‘* It is true that the dress does some- 
thing. So, when I again saw you here 











insisting, as I did, on perswading you to 
remain with me. ‘There has indeed been 
circulated in the neighboring village and 
even among my people, a vague report, a 


** And I tell you that it will be enough | suspicion which made me smile, so deter- 
for him to know that I am a woman, and | 


mined was I to be mistaken respecting 
you. It has been said that one of the 
two little musicians who sang the mass on 
‘the day of the patronal féte, was a wo- 
'man in disguise. And then it was pre- 


tended that this report was a malice of 


transformed into a young lady, after hav-| the shoemaker Gotlieb, to trouble and 


ing been accustomed for a fortnight to 
treat you as a boy, | experienced I know 
not what constraint, for which I[ cannot 
account, and it is certain that during our 
journey, if it had been permited me to 
fall in love with you — but you will say I 
talk nonsense.”’ 

* Certainly, Joseph, it is nonsense ; 
and besides, you Jose time in chatting. 
It is ten leagues to the priory and back. 
It is now eight o’clock in the morning, 
and we must be here again by seven in 
the evening, in time for the master’s sup- 
per.”’ 


Three hours after, Beppo and his com- | 
panion alighted at the priory gate. The, 


day was beautiful; 
contemplating his flowers with a melan- 
choly air. When he saw Joseph, he ut- 
tered a ery of joy and rushed to meet 
him ; but he remained stupified on recog- 


nizing his dear Bertoni in the dress of a| 
| 
** Bertoni, my well beloved | 


woman. 
child,’ cried he, with a holy naiveté, 
‘*what means this masquerade, and why 
do you come to me disguised in this man- 
ner’ We are not in the carnival.” 

‘* My respectable friend,’’ replied Con- 
suelo, kissing his hand, ‘* your reverence 
must forgive me for having deceived you. 
I have never been a boy; Bertoni has 
never existed ; and when | had the hap- 
piness to become acquainted with you I 
was really disguised.’’ 

‘* We thought,” said Joséph, who 
feared to see the canon’s consternation 
turn into dissatisfaction, ‘‘ that your rever- 
ence was not the dupe of an innocent ar- 
tifice. That pretence was not imagined 
to deceive you; it was a necessity im- 
posed by circumstances, and we have al- 
ways thought that you, sir canon, had the 
generosity and the delicacy to favor it.”’ 

** You thought so,”’ resumed the canon, 
|astonished and terrified, ‘‘ and you, Ber- 
toni, —I should say, young lady, — did 

you think so too? ”’ 

‘* No, sir canon, replied Consuelo, ‘1 
did not think so for an instant. I saw 
perfectly that your reverence had not the 
| least suspicion of the truth.” 

_ And you did me justice,” said the 
joa in a tone somewhat severe, but 
| profoundly sad; ‘*1I cannot tamper with 
‘my good faith, and if I had guessed 


'and vex the eurate. 


In fine, I myself 





and the canon was 


contradieted it with boldness. You see 
‘that I was completely your dupe, and 
that no one could be more so.” 

‘* There has been a great mistake,” 
replied Consuelo with the assurance of 
| dignity ; ‘*but there has been no dupe, 
‘sir canon. Ido not think I departed for 
'a single instant from the respeet due to 
"you, nor from the proprieties which loyal- 
ty imposes. I was at night without shel- 
ter on the road, overcome by thirst and 
fatigue, after a long journey on fvot. 
You would not have refused hospitality to 
a beggar-woman. You granted it to me 
in the name of mnsic, and I paid my scot 
in music. If I did not go the next day 
in spite of yon, it was owing to unfore- 
seen circumstances which dictated to me 
a duty above all others. My enemy, my 
‘rival, my persecutor, fell from the clouds 
at your gate, and, deprived of care 
and assistance, had a right to my assist- 
ance and my care. Your reverence must 
well remember the rest; you know that 
if | profited by your benevolence, it was 
not on my own account. You know also 
\that I departed as soon as my duty 
| was accomplished ; and if I return to- 
'day to thank you in person for the kind- 
ness you have bestowed upon me, the 
reason is, that loyalty made it a duty to 
 endeuatve you myself, and to give you 
the explanations necessary to our mutual 
dignity.” 

‘Tn all this,’’ said the canon, half con- 
quered, ‘“‘ there is something mysterieus 
and very extraordinary. You say that 
the unfortunate, whose child I have 
adopted, was your enemy, your rival. 
Who are you then yourself, Bertoni? — 
Forgive me if that name continually re- 
curs to my lips, and tell me how I must 
call you hereafter."* 

**T am called the Porporina,” replied 
Consuelo ; ‘* 1 am the pupil of Porpora ; 
I am a eantatrice; I belong to the 
stage.”’ 

*“Ah well!’ said the canon with a 
deep sigh. ‘I ought to have guessed 
that from the manner in which you played 
your part; and as to your prodigious ‘ta- 
lent for music, I can no longer be aston- 
ished at it; you have been.at a good 
school. May I ask yowif Mr. Beppo is 


your sex, I never should have thought of} your brother, or your husband? ”’ 








6 Neither the one nor the other. He! 
is my brother by the heart, nothing but’! 
my brother, sir canon; and if my soul | 
had not felt itself as chaste as your own, 
I should not have stained by my presence 
the holiness of your abode.’’ 

Consuelo had, to say the truth, a man-| 
ner which was irresistible, and the canon | 
yielded to its power as pure and correct | 
souls always do to that of sincerity. He | 
felt as if relieved from an enormous 
weight, and while walking slowly be- 
tween his two young protegés, he qnes- 
tioned Consuele with a gentleness and a | 
return of sympathetic affection, which, 
little by little, he forgot to combat in him- 
self. She related to him rapidly, and 
without naming any one, the principal 
circumstances of her life; her betrothal 
at the death-bed of her mother with An-| 
zoleto; the latter's infidelity ; the hatred 
of Corilla; Zustiniani’s outrageous de- 
signs; Porpora’s advice ; her departure 
from Venice ; the attachment which Albert 
had conceived for her; the offers of the | 
Rudolstadt family; her own hesitations 
and scruples; her flight from Giant’s 
castle ; her meeting with Joseph Haydn; | 
her journey ; her terror and compassion 


| cation. 
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een, 


wall speak my thoughts to you, my dear | earry , the dey: — an act of vengeance. 


Porporina ! ”’ 

‘* Now, sir canon,” said Consuelo, 
rising, “‘ give me some news of Angela, 
before 1 take leave of your reverence.”’ 

‘* Angela is very well, and thrives 
wonderfully,’ replied the canon. ‘* My 
gardener’s wife takes the greatest care of 
her, and I see her every moment as she 
carries her about in my garden. She 
will grow in the midst of flowers, as 
another flower under my eyes, and when 
the time to make a Christian soul of her 
shall have come, I wil! not spare her edu- 
Trust me for that care, my chil- 


dren. What I have promised in the face 


of Heaven, I will religiously perform. | 
It seems that madam her mother will not | 


dispute this care with me ; for though she 


tidings of her daughter.”’ 

** She may have doue so indirectly, and 
without your knowing it,’’ replied Con- 
suelo; **T do not believe a mother =n 


be indifferent to that extent. But Corilla'! 


Until then, Beppo, silence, or I withdraw 
from you my esteem and my friendship. 
And now, farewell, sir canon. Tell me 
that you forgive me; extend to me again 
your paternal hand; and I retire, before 
your people have seen me under this 
dress.”’ 

‘* My people may say what they please, 
and my benefice may go to the devil, if 
so it please Heaven! I have just reeeived 
an inheritance which gives me courage te 
brave the thunders of the Ordinary. So, 
my children, do not take me for a saint; 
I am tired of obeying and restraining my- 
self; I wish to live honestly and without 
weak fears. Since I am no longer under 
Bridget’s sceptre, and since especially I 


| see myself at the head of an independent 
is at Vienna, she has not once sent to ask | 


fortune, I feel as brave as a lion. Now 
then, come and breakfast with me; we 
will baptize Angela afterwards, and then 
have music until dinner.”’ 

He led them to the priory. “ « Here, 
Andrew, Joseph!” cried he to his ser- 





is soliciting an engagement at the court | vants on entering ; ‘‘come and see the 
theatre. She knows that her majesty is | signor Bertoni metamorphosed intoa lady. 
very severe, and does not grant her pro- | You did not expect that? nor I either! 


tection to persons of a blemished reputa- | | Well, hasten to share my surprise, and 


at Corilla’s bed of suffering; her grati-| tion. She has an interest in concealing | 
tude for the protection granted by the | her faults, at least until her eagegement 
canon to Anzoleto’s child; finally, her is signed. Let us keep her secret.’ 
arrival at Vienna, and even the interview! ‘* And yet she is opposing you! ”’ 
she had had the day before with Maria'| Joseph; ** 
Theresa. 


cried 


Joseph had not until then! ceed by her intrigues ; 
never spoken to him of Anzoleto, and! has reported you as Count Zustiniani’s 
the few words she had just said of her | mistress. 
past affection for that wretch did not|bassy, so Keller told me. They were 
strike him forcibly ; but her generosity | indignant at it; but they feared lest she | 
towards Corilla, and her solicitude far | should persuade M. de Kaunitz, who wil- 
the child, made such a deep impression | lingly listens to that kind of stories, and | 
on him, that he turned away to hide| who cannot say enough in praise of Cor- 
his tears. The canon did not restrain | illa’s beauty.” 
his. ‘*She has said such things! 
Consuelo’s recital, concise, energetic Consuelo, blushing with indignation’ 
and sincere, produced the same effect upon | then she added calmly: ‘‘ To be sure, I 
him as if he had read a beautiful romance, | ought to have expected it.”’ 
and in fact he had never read a single| ‘‘ But there needs only one word to 
one, and this was the first time in his| counteract her calumnies,”’ 
life that he had been initiated into the | seph; ‘and that word I will say myself! 
vivid emotions of the lives of others. | I will say that ” 
He had seated himself upon a bench in| ‘“ You will say nothing, Beppo; it 
order to listen better; and when the| would be mean and barbarous. You will 
young girl had said all, he cried out: 
all that is the truth, as I believe, as it| desire to say it, you would prevent me, 
seems to me I feel in my heart, by the | would you not!” 
will of Heaven you are a sainted virgin!| ‘‘ Soul truly evangelical! *’ cried the 
—you are saint Cecilia revisiting the|canon. ‘* But reflect that this secret can- 
earth! I confess to you frankly that [| not be one a long while. There are ser- 
never had any prejudice against the | ‘vants and peasants enough who have 
stage,’ added he, afier an instant of si- | known and can report the fact, to inform | 
lence and reflection, ‘‘and you prove to| the world in a fortnight that the chaste | 
me that one’s salvation can be secured | Corilla was brought to bed of a fatherless | 
there as well as elsewhere. 
you contique to be as pure and as gene-_ | gain.’ 
rous as you have been hitherto, you will | 
have deserved Heaven, my dear Bertoni ! | will be engaged. 


9 











and they say that she will suc- | 
that she has al- 
known all Consuelo’s history ; she had | ready defamed you in the city ; that she | 


It was spoken of at the em-| 


said | 


| 
returned Jo- | 


‘* If| not say it either, sir canon, and if I had a | 


Certainly, if) child, which she deserted into the her} 


“ Before a fortnight Corilla or myself that I inhaled ! 
I should not wish to/| wish to think of it again.” 


serve up quickly.’’ 

The repast was exquisite, and our 
young people saw that if serious modiféi- 
cations had taken place in the mind of the 
canon, it was not on his habit of good 
cheer that they had operated. After- 
wards the child was carried to the chapel 
of the priory. The canon put off his 
wadded gown, arrayed himself in casseeck 
and surplice, and perfurmed the ceremo- 
vay. Joseph and Consuelo assumed the 
office of godfather and godmother, and 
the name of Angela was confirmed to the 
| little girl. The rest of the afternoon was 
' consecrated to music, and then followed 
the leave-takings. The canon regretted 
‘that he could not retain his friends to din- 
ner ; but he yielded to their reasons, and 
|consoled himself with the idea of seeing 
‘them again at Vienna, whither he was 
soon to go to spend a part of the winter. 
| While their carriage was getting ready, 
‘he led them to his green-house, that they 
might admire several new plants with 
which «he had enriched his collection. 
The day was declining, but the canon, 
| whose sense of smel] was very exquisite, 
| had no sooner made a few steps under the 
sashes of his transparent palace than he 
cried out: ‘* I perceive here an extraor- 
dinary perfume! Can the glaieul vanilla 
have flowered! But no; that is not the 
‘odor of my glaieul. The strelitza is not 
| fragrant — the cyclamens have a less pure 
| and a less penetrating aroma. What can 
have happened here’ If my volkameria 
| were not dead, alas! I should think it was 
Poor plant! I do not 
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But suddenly the canon uttered a cry | to him the fears she experienced respect- | dead, he would be well satisfied, on con- 
of surprise and admiration on seeing stand | ing Albert, requested him to dictate to | dition, always, that he did not believe it 
before him in a box, the most magnificent | her immediately the letter she ought to himself. 
volkameria he had ever seen in his life,| write to the latter, in order to maintain | ** That is certainly a very foolish ma- 
all covered with its clusters of little white | in him a state of confidence and calmness. | nia for a great man,’’ replied Consuelo, 
roses tinged with rose color, the sweet| She ended with these words: ‘ I asked |‘ What can be said to him then, if he 
perfume of which, filled the green-house | time of your lordships to examine my | must not be spoken to either of cure or 
and overpowered all the vulgar scents heart and to decide. I am resolved to | death!”’ 
seattered around. “Is this a miracle’ keep my word, and I can swear before! ‘* You must talk to him of his malady, 
Whence comes to me this foretaste of God that I feel strength enough in my-|ask him a thousand questions, listen to 
Paradise, this flower of the garden of Be- | self to close my heart and my mind to all | all the details of his sufferings and incon- 
atrice’’’ cried he, in a poetic rapture. | opposing fancies, as well as to al] new. veniences, and to conclude, tell him he is 
“* We brought it in our cariage with all | affections. And still, if I reénter upon not careful enough, that he forgets him- 
possible care,”’ replied Consuelo; ‘* per-| the stage, I take a step, which is, in ap-| self, that he does not spare his strength, 
mit us to offer it to you as some repara-| pearance, an infraction of my promises, | that he works too much. In this man- 


j 
| 
| 


tion for a horrible imprecation which fell a formal renunciation of the hope of keep- | ne1, we shall incline him in our favor.” 




















from my lips on a certain day, and of ing them. 


which I shal] repent all my life.”’ 

‘“*O! my dear daughter! what a gift, 
and with what delicacy is it offered! ’’ said 
the canon, much affected. ‘* O dear vol- 
kameria! you shall have a particular 
name, as I am accustomed to give one to 
all the most splendid individuals of my 


collection ; you shall be called Bertoni, | 


in order to consecrate the remembrance 
of a being who is no longer, and whom I 
loved with the heart of a father.” 

“My good father,’’ said Consuelo, 
clasping his hand, ‘‘ you must accustom 
yourself to love your daughters as well as 
your sons. Angela is not a boy —”’ 

‘*And Porporina is my daughter al- 
so! ’’ said the canon ; ‘‘ yes, my daughter, 
yes, yes, my daughter! ”’ 
looking alternately at Consuelo and the 
volkameria-Bertoni, while his eyes filled 
with tears. 

At six o'clock, Joseph and Consuelo 
had returned to their lodging. The car- 
riage had left them at the entrance of the 


Let your lordship judge me, 
| or rather judge the destiny which com- 
| mands me, and the duty which governs 
me. I see no means of withdrawing my-| 


‘* Sull, are we not going to ask him to 
write a poem and let you set it to music, 
that I may sing it? How can we in one 
breath advise him not to write and at the 


repeated he, | 





'self from it without sin. I expect from | same time request him to write for us as 
you an advice superior to that of my own soon as possible *”’ 
‘reason; but can it be contrary to that of ‘* All that can be arranged in the con- 
/my conscience ? ”’ 'versation. The only thing is to bring 
When this letter was sealed and en- matters in properly.’ 
trusted to Joseph to despatch, Consuelo The maestro wished his pupil to know 
felt more easy, as happens in a fatal situ-, how to make herself agreeable to the 
|ation, when we have found a means of poet; but, his natural causticity not per- 
gaining time and putting off the moment mitting him to favor the weaknesses of 
of the crisis. She therefore prepared to another, he himself committed the mis- 
pay with Porpora a visit, considered by | take of disposing Consuelo to a clear- 
him important and decisive, to the very sighted examination, and to that kind of 
famous and much praised imperial poet, inward contempt which renders us the 
the abbé Metastasio. opposite of amiable and sympathizing to- 
This illustrious personage was then wards those who require to be flattered 
about fifty years old; he had a handsome | and admired without reserve. Incapable 
face, a gracious manner, a charming | of adulation and dereit, she suffered at 
‘power of conversation, and Consuelo seeing Porpora encourage thé vanity of 
would have felt a vivid sympathy for him, the poet, and cruelly snecr at him under 























‘if, while going to the house inhabited at, 


‘different floors by the imperial poet and | 


the appearance of a pious commiseration 
for imaginary ilis. She blushed at this 





suburb, and nothing betrayed their inno-| the hair-dresser Keller, she had not had | several times, and could only keep a 
cent escapade. Only Porpora was a little the following conversation with Porpora. | painful silence, in spite of the signs made 
astonished that Consuelo had not a better | ‘* Consuelo,”’ (itis Porpora whospeaks,) | by the maestro for her to second him. 

appetite after a promenade in the beauti- ‘‘ yon are going to see a man of a good| Consuelo’s reputation had begun to 
ful fields which surround the capital of countenance, a quick black eye, a ruddy | spread in Vienna: she had sung in seve- 
the empire. The canon’s breakfast had complexion, a fresh and smiling mouth, | ral saloons, and her admission to the Ital- 
pethaps made Consuelo rather dainty that who wishes, by foree, to be the victim of| ian stage was an hypothesis which some- 





day. But the free air and exercise pro-|a slow, cruel and dangerous disease ; a| 
eured her an excellent sleep, and on the man who eats, sleeps, works and fattens | 
morrow she felt herself in better voice and like any other, and who pretends to be | 
courage than she had yet been since her | suffering with sleeplessness, loss of ap- 
arrival at Vienna. | petite, weariness and consumption. Do 
not make the mistake, when he complains 
, | Lefore you of his ills, to tell him that he 
XI. |dves not show them, that he looks very 

In the uncertainty of her destiny, Con- | well in the face, or any similar stupidity ; 
suelo, thinking perhaps to find an excuse | for he wishes you to pity him, to be anx- 
or a motive for that of her heart, at | ious about him, to weep for him before- 
last decided to write to Count Christian| hand. Do not be so unfortunate as to 
of RudoJstadt, and inform him of her po- speak to him of death, or of a dead per- 
sition with respect to Porpora, of the ef- son; he is afraid of death, and does not 


forts which the latter was making to bring | wish to die. And yet do not commit the 


her again upon the stage, and of the hope | exceeding folly of saying to him when 
she still cherished of seeing them fail.! you come away: ‘1 hope your precious 
She spoke to him sincerely, displayed all | health will soon improve ;’ for he wishes 
the gratitude, devotedness and submission to be considered in a dying state, and, if 
she owed to her old master, and confiding he could persuade others that he was. 


what agitated the musica] coteries. Me- 
tastasio was al] powerful; let Consuelo 
only gain his sympathy by appropriately 
flattering his self-love, and he might en- 
trust to Porpora the charge of setting to 
music his Aétile Regolo, which he had 
kept in his portfolio for several years. It 
was therefore very necessary that the 
pupil should plead for the master, as the 
master by no means pleased the imperial 
poet. Metastasio was not an Italian for 
nothing, and the Italians do not easily 
deceive cach other. He had too much 
finesse and penetration not to know that 
Porpora had but a mediocre admiration 
for his dramatic genius, and that he had 
more than once rudely censured (right or 
wrong) his timid character, bis egotism 
and his false sensibility. Consuelo’s 
freezing reserve, the little interest she 








seemed to take in his illness, did not ap- | 
pear to him what they really were, the | 
trouble of a respectful pity. He saw in 
them almost an insult, and if he had not’ 
been the slave of politeness and good | 
manners, would have at once refused to| 
hear her sing; still he consented after 
some affectation, alleging the excitement | 
of his nerves and the fear he had of being. 
agitated. He had heard Consuelo sing | 
his oratorio of Judith; but it was neces- | 
sary he should form an idea of her in the 
scenic style, and Porpora insisted ear-| 
nestly. 

‘* But what can I do, and how can I 
sing!’’ said Consuelo to the latter in a 
low voice, “if I must fear agitating 
him?” 

‘* You must agitate him, on the contra- 
ry,’’ replied the maestro in the same 
tone. ‘‘ He likes much to be drawn out, 
of his torpor, because when excited he | 
feels in a vein to write.”’ 

Consuelo sang an air from Achille in 
Sciro, Metastasio’s best dramatic work, 
which had been set to music by Caldara| 
in 1736, and performed at Maria There- 
sa’s wedding {éte. 
much struck by her voice and method as | 
he had been at first hearing her; but he 
was resolved to enclose himself in the 
same cold and constrained silence that 
she had preserved during the recital of 
his sufferings. He did not succeed ; for 
he was an artist in spite of all, the wor- 
thy man, and when a noble interpreter 
causes to vibrate in the soul of the poet 
the accents of his muse and the remem™ 
brance of his triumphs, no rancor can_ 
hold its ground. The abbé Metastasio 
strove to defend himself against this all- 
powerful charm. He coughed frequently, | 
moved himself in his arm-chair like a) 
man distracted by suffering, and then, 
suddenly recalled to remembrances even 
more affecting than those of his glory, he | 
hid his face in his handkerchief and be-| 
gan to sob. Porpora, concealed behind | 
his chair, made a sign to Consuelo not to | 
spare him, and rubbed his hands with a 
malicious pleasure. 

Those tears, which flowed abundant | 
and sincere, immediately reconciled the | 
young girl to the pusillanimous abbé. | 
As soon as she had finished her air, she | 
approached to kiss his hand and say to| 
him, this time with a convincing tender-| 
ness: ‘‘ Alas! sir, how happy and proud | 
should I be to have affected you thus, did | 
it not cause me a remorse! The fear of 
having done you an injury empoisons all | 
my joy!” 

‘* Ah! my dear child,’’ cried the abbé, | 
entirely conquered, ‘‘ you do not know, 
you cannot know, the good and the evil | 
you have done me. Never until now had | 
I heard a woman’s voice which realled 
to me that of my dear Marianna! And) 


Metastasio was as 


| 


I shall never forget it.”’ 


triumph.” 


other's fortune. 


‘suelo observed it, and determined to re- 


| 
quence. | 
| 
| 


you have so recalled it to me, as well as | me far from her, if she had foreseen the 
her manner and expression, that I thought | sufferings, the conflicts, the terrors, the 
I heard herself. Ah! you have broken | anguish, and above all, the horrible mal- 
my heart! *’ And he began to sob again. | | ady, which were to be my destiny here, 


‘* His lordship speaks of a very illustri- | she would indeed have spared herself as 
ous person, and one whom you ought to well as me, so frightful an immolation ! 
propose to yourself constantly as a mod- | Alas! I was far from believing that we 
el,’’ said Porpora to his pupil, ‘* the cele- | were bidding each other an eterna] fare- 
trated and incomparable Marianna Bulga-| well, and that we were never to meet 
rini.’ again upon the earth !”’ 


‘The Romanina?”’ cried Consuelo ;| ‘* What! you have never seen each oth- 
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,“‘ah ! T heard her at Venice in my child- ‘er since?’ said Consuelo, whose eyes 


hood ; it is my first great recollection, and | were bathed in tears, for Metastasio’s 

words had an extraordinary charm : “she 
‘*T see truly that you have heard her, | never came to Vienna? ” 

and that she left an ineffaceable impres-| ‘* She never came here! ” replied the 

sion upon you,” returned Metastasio. abbé with a dejected air. 

‘‘ Ah! young girl, imitate her in every-| “After such devotedness, she had not 

thing, in her acting as in her singing, in| the courage to come and meet you!’ re- 


her goodness as in her greatness, in her turned Consuelo, to whom Porpora in vain 


power as in her devotedness!' Ah! how. _made terrible signs with his eyes. 
| beautiful she was when she represented , Metastasio answered nothing; he ap- 


the divine Venus, in the first operal wrote peared absorbed in his thoughts. 


at Rome! It was to her 1] owed my first! ‘‘ But she might still come,’’ persuaded 
' Consuelo with candor, ‘* and she will come 
** And it was to your lordship that she certainly. That happy event would re- 
owed her most splendid success,’’ said! store you to health.” 
Porpora. The abbé became pale, and made a ges- 
‘* It is true that we contributed to each ture of terror. The maestro coughed 
But nothing could suffi- with all his might, and Consuelo, sudden- 
ciently acquit my debt to her. Never did) ly remembering that the Romanina had 
so much affection, never did such heroic been dead more than ten years, perceived 
perseverance, and such delicate attention | the enormous mistake she had committed 
inhabit the soul of another mortal. Angel in recalling the idea of death to that friend, 
| of my life! I shall weep for you earner who only hoped, as he said, to in his 
ly, and I have no hope but to rejoin you! *’ | beloved in the tomb. She bit her , and 
Here the abbé wept again. Consuelo was’ soon retired with the master, who gather- 


| much moved, Porpora pretended to be ; | ed from this visit only vague promises and 


but spite of himself, his physiognomy re-| 
mained ironical and contemptuous. Con- 


many civilities, as usual, 

‘* What have you done, scatter-brain? ”’ 
said he, as soon as they were out of the 
proach him for this mistrust, or this harsh- | house. 
ness. Asto Metastasio, he only saw the | ‘* A great piece of folly, as I well see ; 
effect he wished to produce, the emotion | | forgot that the Romanina no longer liv- 
and admirativn of the good Consuelo. He | ed; bat do you believe, master, that this 
was of the true genus of poets ; that is,' man, so loving and so afflicted, can be so 
he wept more willingly before others than much attached to life as you are pleased 
in the secret of his chamber, and he never to say! I imagine, on the contrary, that 
felt so strongly his affections and sor-| the regret of having lost his friend, is the 
rows as when he related them with elo- | sole cause of his illness, and that if some 
superstitious terror does not make him 

Carried away by the occasion, he made | fear the last hour, he is not the less hor- 
to Consuelo a recital of that portion of his | ribly and sincerely weary of living.” 
| youth, in which the Romanina had play-| ‘‘ Child,”” said Porpora, “‘ one is never 
je so important a part, the services which | | weary of life when rich, honored, flatter- 
that generous friend had rendered him, | ed and in good health ; and when a man 
the filial care she had bestowed upon his| has never had other cares and other pas- 
aged parents, the maternal sacrifice she | sions than these, he lies and plays a com- 
had accomplished in separating herself | edy, when he curses his existence.” 
from him, to send him to make his for-| ‘* Do not say that he has never had oth- 
tune at Vienna; and when he was at the | er passions. He has loved Marianna, and 
farewell scene, when he had told, in the | I can now explain why he has given that 
most chosen and the most tender terms, in | | dear name to his god-daughter and niece 
| what manner his dear Marianna, with| Marianna Martinez’ — Consuelo almost 
| bursting heart, and breast swollen with | said ‘“* Joseph's pupil,’ but she stopped 
sobs, had exhorted him to abandon her! short. 
and think only of himself, he cried: ““O!| ‘* Finish,’’ said Porpora, “‘ his god- 
if she had guessed the lot which awaited daughter, his niece, or his daughter.” 
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** So report says; but what dol care! devout; his loves with an actress would THE BACKWOODSMAN, 





for that!” have given great offence. He did not| In the deep wild wood is a lonely man, 

** That would prove, at least, that the | precisely wish to betray and deceive the | And he swings his broad-axe like a slight 
dear abbé consoled himself quickly enough | Bulgarini: he was afraid, he hesitated, | rattan — 
for the absence of his beloved ; but when | he gained time — she died —”’ | His garb is uncouth, but his step is proud, 


you asked him (may God confound your | ‘‘ And he thanked Providence,’’ added | And his voice, when he speaketh, is firm 
stupidity!) why his dear Marianna did | the pitiless maestro. ‘ And now the em- | Th _ ame, 4 ia ‘ i 
not come and join him here, he did not | press sends him boxes and rings with her | rs " roe a Se 
: a Fie Ae ‘ . And he letteth in light like the King of kings. 
answer you, and I will answer in his cipher in diamonds; pens of lapis-lazuli | ' 
place. The Romanina had, in fact, ren-| with Jaurels in diamonds ; pots of massive His hut is of logs, and his infant brood 
dered him the greatest services a man can | gold filled with Spanish tobacco ; seals | Vomtite forth to rejoice in that solitude. 
receive from a woman. She had fed, | made of a single great diamond, and all | They chase the honey bee home to its 
lodged, clothed, succored and sustained | that shines so brightly, that the eyes of oan hat j tn 
him on every occasion ; indeed, she aided | the poet are always bathed in tears.” a = - oe = o th 
him to obtain his title of poeta cesareo.| ** And can all that console him for hav- | oe Pp ee 
She had made herself the servant, the | ing broken the Romanina’s heart? ” + And Git to and fro like the things ofa. dream 
friend, the nurse, the benefactress of his| ‘+ May be not. But the desire of those | 
old parents. All that is exact. The | things decided him to do it.” The mother is pale, like the sweet moon- 
Marianna had a great heart: I kew her| « Sad vanity! For myself, I could | light, A 
well ; but what is also true is, that she | hardly help laughing when he showed us | Sut ~~ a la. her youth ‘no step seth, op 
ardently desired to rejoin him, by getting ‘his chandelier of gold with its golden She ae the cahin with gentle grace 
an appointment to the court theatre. And shade, and the ingenious device which the And the homeliest things have their sania 
what is more true still is, that sir abbé empress had engraved on it. place ; 


did not desire it at all, and never permit- |‘ Perche possa risparmiare i suot occhi !’ ”’ She sings as she works with a sighing 


ted it. There was indeed acorrespond-| ‘ In fact, that is very delicate and made | amile, 

ence between them of the most tender him ery out with emphasis: ‘ Affettuosa| And her far off home ariseth in vision the 
letters in the world. I do not doubt those | espressione valutabile piu assai dell’ oro !? | while. E. B. Ww. 
of the poet were master-pieces. They QO, the poor man!” | SNe ee ee 
will be printed: he knew it well. But| «0, the unhappy man! ” said Consue- | Tue Exvoquence or Motion.— William 


; ; a ee ; mT ‘ C. Preston. — Every one has read of the 
even while saying to his dilettissima ami- . - 
al lo, sighing ; and she reéntered the house action, action, action of Demosthenes, and 


ca that he sighed for their reunion, and | very sad, for she had involuntarily imag- | of what a variety of emotions and passions 
that he was laboring incessantly to make jned a terrible coincidence between Metas- | Roscius could express by mere gesture ; 
that happy day shine upon their exist- tasio’s situation with regard to Marianna let it not be aa? however, that such 
ence, the master fox arranged matters in and her own with Albert. ‘* To wait and perieutionp of ext Selety 19 she Gaene 


/ only. The following anecdote of the Hen. 
such a manner that the unfortunate can- die!’ said she to herself; ‘‘is that then William C. Preston, is illustrative of our 


tatrice could not come and fall into the the fate of those who love passionately? remark. 
very midst of his illustrious and lucrative |To cause to wait and die? is that then| ‘Some years ago, among a thousand of 
loves with a third Marianna, (for that the destiny of those who pursue the chi- others, we were listening to one of his 


' POS splendid harangues from the stump. Be- 
name is a happy fatality in his life,) the | mera of glory?” eae us was one, as deaf asa a fan 


noble and all powerful countess of Althan,| «+ What are you dreaming oft’’ said breathless attention, catching apparently 
favorite of the last Cesar. They say that the maestro to her; ‘‘ it seems to me that evety word that fell from the orator’s lips. 
a secret marriage was the result; I there- al] goes well, and that, notwithstanding | Now the tears of delight would rol] down 


fore consider him very inconsistent in | his cheeks, and now, in an angove le 
, ’ your awkwardness, you have conquered eestacy, he would shout out applauses, 


tearing his hair for that poor Romanina, | Metastasio.”’ ‘which might have been mistaken for the 
whom he let die of sorrow, while he was) «* The conquest of a weak mind is but ®0ise of a smal! thunder storm. 
making madrigals in the arms of the a poor one,”’ replied she, ‘‘ and I do not! At length Preston launched out os of 
9 Tag , those passages of massive declamation 
— | believe that he who wanted courage to which those who have heard him, know 
‘*'You comment upon, and judge all have Marianna admitted to the imperial him to be so capable of uttering. In mag- 
things with a cruel cynicism, my dear’ theatre will find any for me.” | nificent splendor, it was what Byron has 
master,’’ returned Consuelo sadly. ‘* Metastasio, in point of art, governs described the mountain-storms of Jura. 
8s F eneak as doce al! the wert’: 1 le- dita Its effect upon the multitude was like a 
eet ae © world ; 1 1n- | the empress entirely. \whirlwind. Our deaf friend could contain 
vent nothing ; the voice of the public af-) «* Metastasio, in point of art, will never himself no longer; but bawling into our 
firms al] that. Goto! a}] the comedians are advise the empress to anything she does | ear, as if he would blow it open with a 
not on the stage ; that is an old proverb.” | not seem to desire ; and people may talk | tempest. 
. -_ 7 | 66 ’ —_— ee 
‘« The voice of the public is not always| of the favorites and counsellors of her! « tag ee ae ple gone 
. . . | Z . ’ o- 
the most enlightened, and in all cases, is majesty —I have seen Maria Theresa’s as loud as our lungs would let us. 
never the most charitable. Now, master, features, and I tell you, my master, that | " Whot”’ inquired he, still louder than 
I cannot believe that a man of such re-| Maria Theresa is too politic to have lov- | before. 
nown and such talent can be nothing more’ ers, too absolute to have friends.” ‘* William C. Preston, of South Caro- 


lina,”’ replied we, almost splitting our 
than a comedian before the scenes. I| «+ Well,”’ said Porpora thoughtfully, | throat in the effort. wee 


have seen him weep real tears, and even |“ you must gain the empress herself; you| ‘‘ Well! well! ’’—returned he—‘T 
if he have to reproach himself with hav- must sing in her apartments some morn- can’t hear a darn word, he or you are say- 
ing too soon forgotten his first Marianna, ing, but great Jerico, dont he do the mo- 


ing; she must talk to you, converse with ,; 1299. se 
his remorse would only add to the sin- you. They say that she favors only — a grea Tian ea 


cerity of his regret at this day. In all tuous persons. If she has that eagle |. Laziness. Laziness grows on people ; 
this, | would rather believe him weak than glance they attribute to her, she will '* begins in cobwebs, and ends in iron 
mean. He had been made an abbé, he jndge and prefer you. chains. — The more business a man has, 


4 I will make every | the more he is able to accomplish; for he 
was covered with benefits; the court was effort that she may see you téte-a-téte.”’ | learns to economise his time. — Hale. 
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REVIEW. | 


Memoir of Johann Gottlieh Fichte. By 
Wivnram Sita. Boston: James Mun- | 
roe and Co. 1846. pp. 157. 

The study of German philosophy is 
more attractive in an historical pvint of | 
view, than for the positive, scientific re- 
sults to which it has arrived. It marks 
an era of great importance in the pro- 
gress of thought, but it has failed to 
solve the mighty problems of Divine Prov- 
idence and Human Destiny. It sprang 
from a profound and earnest love of 
truth, from a passionate desire to read | 
the riddle of the Universe, from an in- 
stinctive conviction of the relation of man 
with the Invisible, Infinite Power ; but it 
presents nothing to the scientific inquirer, 
but cautions against error and deception, 
and noble aspirations after the spiritual 
dignity and excellence, which are the | 
highest good of the human soul. No 
one, however, who rightly appreciates a 
sincere striving after truth, can fail to be 
interested in the men, whose lives were 
consecrated to the loftiest contemplations ; 
whose gigantic intellects found fit nutri- 
ment in the depths of pure, abstract 
thought ; and whose high, unworldly 
characters are embodied in the specula- 
tions of this austere, spiritual philosophy. 

Among this illustrious company of 
thinkers, in point of originality, mental 
freedom and courage, and unalloyed de- | 
votion to truth, Fichte certainly holds the | 
most distinguished rank. His philosophy 
was the expression of his personal charac- 
ter; and his daily, practical life was in 
beautiful harmony with the spirit of his 
philosophy. Filled with the deepest rev- 
erence for Divine things, he was accused 
by his contemporaries of Atheism ; fired 
with an enthusiastic zeal for the elevation | 
of humanity, he was stigmatized by the 
conservatives of his day, as a demagogue 
and a democrat; and swayed by a great | 
sense of justice, which pervaded his burn- | 
ing soul, he was denounced by those who | 
were unworthy to sit at his feet, as a 
reckless innovator. The nobleness with | 
which he sustained himself under such 
manifold contradictions was indeed heroic. | 

The ultimate tendency of his philoso- | 
phy isto enkindle a holy enthusiasm for | 
the progress of man toward the fulfilment | 
of his earthly destiny. The exercise of | 
the pure intellect leads only to scepticism 
and despair; the mysteries of the Infinite 
can never be fathomed by the finite un- 
derstanding; the last result of thought | 
is to throw man back on his own soul, and | 
to deprive him of proof of the existence 
of aught else. But the nature of man 
comprises higher elements than the pow- 
er of abstract thought. His most impor- 
tant convictions are not the fruit of spec- 








al emotions and ideas. He finds within | human sympathy , and sometimes fancied 
the depths of his own soul, an instinctive | that he as worse a —— 

tena : : oppression ; — in all ages, men have ecol- 
sense of justice, duty, universal harmony | or4 the brightness of Infinity with hnes 
and unity. An interior voice calls upon | derived from their own hopes and fears, 
him to shape his life in accordance with | joys and sorrows, virtues and crimes. 


these principles. Hence, the world pre-| And he who felt that the Eidolon of the 


sents him a field of moral action ; and to 


realize these truths in all material rela- | need to place his hopes of justice in futu- 


The. 


tions is the earthly destiny of man. 
transition is not difficult from these views, 
to the doctrines of social harmony as set 
forth in the writings of Fourier. And to 


the philosophic mind, the study of Fichte, | 
in his most remote abstractions, is an ad-_| 


mirable preparation for the broader and 
more commanding syntheses of the great 
expounder of social science. 

We rejoice, therefore, in the appear- 
ance of this interesting biography, and 
thank its enterprising publishers for pre- 
senting it to us in so worthy a dress. 

It is preceded by a well-written Intro- 
duction, from the pen of the American 
Editor, which displays a discriminating 
and delicate appreciation of the character 
and philosophy of Fichte. 

As a specimen of the mode of think- 
ing, which characterizes the system of 
Fichte, as well, in fact, as of most of the 


modern German speculations, we quote | 


the followiog passage from the biography, 
which, we will merely remark, is simple 


and unpretending, written by an English | 


scholar, who is known to us only as the 
Translator of some of Fichte’s works. 


** Atheism is a charge which the com-. 
mon understanding has repeatedly brought | 
against the finer speculations of philoso-| 
phy, when, in endeavoring to solve the | 
riddle of existence, they have approached, | 
albeit with reverence and hamility, the | 
Ineffable Source from which all existence | 
proceeds. Shrouded from human com-| 
prehension in an obscurity from which | 
chastened imagination is awed back, and | 
thought retreats in conscious weakness,— 
the Divine Nature is surely a theme on 
which man is little entitled to dogmatize. 
Accordingly, it is here that the philo-| 
sophic intellect becomes most painfully 
aware of its own insufficiency. It feels | 
that silence is the most fitting attitude of | 
the finite being towards its Infinite and | 
Incomprehensible Original, and that when | 
it is needful that thought should shape | 
itself into words, they should be those | 
of diffidence and modest self-distrust. 
But the common understanding has no 
such humility ; — its God is on ts 
Divinity ; — imperfection imposes its own 
limitations on the IIlimitable, and clothes 


age was an inadequate representative of 
his own deeper thoughts ef God, had 


rity, and make up his mind to be despised 
and rejected by the men of his own day. 
Socrates drank the poisoned cup because 
his conceptions of divine things surpassed 
‘the mythology of Greece; Christ en- 
dured the cross at the hands of the Jews 
for having told them the truth, which he 
had heard from the Father; Paul suffered 
| persecution, indignity, and death, for he 
/was a setter forth of strange Gods. — 
| Modern times have not been without their 
‘martyrs. Descartes died in a foreign 
‘land for his bold thought and open 
speech ; Spinoza—the brave, kind-heart- 
ed, ineorruptible Spinoza — was the object 
| both of Jewish and Christian anathema. 
| From our own land Priestley was banished 
‘by popular fanaticism, and in our own 
days legalized bigotry tore asunder the 
_sacred bonds which united one of the 
| purest and most sensitive of living heings 
| to his offspring — the gentle, imaginative, 
| deeply-religious Shelley was an ‘‘ atheist !”’ 
And so, too, Fichte— whose ardent love 
of freedom made him an object of distrust 
and fear to timorous statesmen,and whose 
daring speculations struck dismay into the 
souls of creed-bound theologians — found 
himself assailed at once by religious and 
political persecution. But in him tyranny 
once more found a man who had the 
courage to oppose himself, alone and 
_unfriended, against its hate, and whose 
| steadfast devotion to truth remained un- 
shaken amid all the dangers and difficul- 
ties which gathered round his way. 

‘“* Fichte’s theory of God has alread 
been spoken of in a general way. It 
was the necessary tof his speculative 
position. The consciousness of the indi- 
vidual reveals :se/f alone ; his knowledge 
cannot pass beyond the. limits of his own 
being. His conceptions of other things 
and other beings are only Ats conceptions, 
—they are not those things aahibet 
themselves. From this point of view the 
common logical arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, and in particular what is 
called the ‘‘ argument from design”’ sup- 
posed to exist in the ial world, 
entirely disappears. Only from our idea 
of beauty, and our faith in the inevitable 


consequences of moral action, arises the 
belief in a principle of moral order in the 


world ; —and this principle is Ged. But 
this living principle of a living universe 
must be infinite ; while all our ideas and 


conceptions are finite, and applicable onl 
oe to finite beings, not to the Infinite. g 
consciousness and personality are the at- 


Even 


the inconceivable Spirit of the Universe | ‘Tibutes of relative and limited beings ; 


in sensuous and intelligible forms derived | 
from finite nature. In the world’s child- 
hood— when the monstrous forms of 


manifestations of Deity, or the viewless 
essences of nature were imagined te con- 
tain his presence ; — in the world’s youth 
— when stream and forest, hill and val- 
ley, earth and ocean, were peopled wit 
divinities, graceful or grotesque, kind or 
malevolent, pure or polluted ; — in the 
world’s ages of toil— when the crushed 





| 

ed isible | 
earth were looked upon as the to he.appesecbad bythe undshtindding, 
| but by the moral sense—not to be con- 
| ceiv 
| embrace the infinite in the conception of 
| modations to the frailties of man.” 


and to apply these to God, is to bring 
Him down to the rank of relative and 


limited being. The Deity is thus not an 
object of knowledge, but of faith, —not 


of, but to be felt. All attempts to 


the finite, are, and must be, only accem- 





Why seemest thou more abandoned by 


ulation. He lives also in a world of mor- soul of the slave looked to his God for! Providence than the worthless weed ? 
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A new Guide for Travellers through the | cannot fail of success in enabling the pu- | appear, however infantile and delicate, it 
United States of America, containing all i) to attain to some true cultivation in| is a phenomenon worth chronicling, — 
the Rail Roads, Stage and Steamboat) 1, a; but by the littl se with) Amongst the swarm of son | 
Routes, with the Distances from Place to , ~ y S CRPSENS Wee | HORE - songs, waltzes, 
Place : accompanied by a large and accu-, Which it is attended, — requiring only a marches, rondos, rifaciamentos of opera 
rate Map. By S. Carvin Smitu. New box of blocks, and a pencil. The plain-| airs, and all manner of cunningly con- 
York : Sherman & Smith, 122 Broad- yess of the exercises also will render  trived and cheap effects, now put forth as 
wa it practicable for a teacher who has no original music, it is refreshing to meet 
This is the most complete little work jnowledge of drawing, to superintend the something that may be called a composi- 

of the kind ever presented to the Ameri- 'use of it in his school. We cannot but | tion, —something which has in it a touch 

can public. In condensed and well ar-| fee] grateful to those persons who have of artistic feeling and refinement, some- 
ranged tables, of easy reference, it exhib- brought it before the public, and hope to thing which, while it is simple in its 
its the correct distances, from point tO gee jt in general use. | means and modest in its pretensions, yet 
point, on all the Rail Roads, Stage Routes, | o-uRneepenetegtnmemetateanen ‘bears the marks of study, and testifies to 
and Canals, in the United States. The} The Retrospect, and other Poems. Boe- | acquaintance with deep styles, and with 
accompanying map is a faithful copy, in) ton: James Munroe & Co. 1846. pp. | masters of whom the frivolous are afraid, 
miniature of the superb Map and Gaza- | ye , ; | All this it is pleasant to say of the little 
teer of the United States, recently issued | This book is a three-fold misfortune ; | work before us: not that its author pro- 
by the same publishers, and delineates first, in its design, secondly, in its €X- | bably values it much, or that it is any- 


with the most beautiful accuracy and dis- 
tinctness the natural and artificial divis- 
ions of the country, the localities of towns 
and so forth, and the roads and canals 
connecting them. 

We understand that a minute topograph- 
ical description, with illustrations on steel, 
of the principal and most interesting pla- 
ces in the country, will form a part of the 
work in the next edition, which have been | 
omitted in the limited one now published, | 
on account of the pressing demand for it. | 

We commend it as a “ faithful guide ”’ | 
to travellers, which, in this wonderfully | 
locomotive country, means— every body. | 


| 

The Common School Drawing Master.— | 
Part I. Containing Schmid’s Practical | 
Perspective. Boston: E. P. Peabody, | 
13 West Street. 1846. pp. 80. 


We believe this excellent work will | 


meet a want that has long been felt. It 


ecution, and thirdly, in its publication. ‘thing more than a flying leaf out of the 
Tt was conceived in egregious inanity, | growing album of his continuous studies, 
and brought forth in the same ; it is 4 but because it serves as well as anything 
| Pity to see so much good ink and paper | else to indicate a good direction of a 
| 80 wasted. Some friend ought to have | talent of no mean degree to start with. 
prevented the author from making him-| There is a reverence in this ambition, and 
self publicly ridiculous in such doggerel |g strict style in this ready facility, out of 
as the following, which is a tolerably which may possibly grow an artist. 

fair specimen of the whole book. | It has been a favorite notion with us to 
regard this modern movement of ‘ sing- 
ing schools for the million,’’ (so offensive 
oon often to the delicate taste from the cold, 
Warrior or sage ! ‘hard, mechanically precise manner of 


But much as one or all of these ‘singing which it makes so common,) as 
It onward speeds our race, 


An impulse gives that, like the breeze, ae, nneRENS on oe —_ of qnammele 

Wo tak: @ cunin wtee! national capacity for music, soon to be 
coerced maillist followed by the springing up of latent 

Ic? Several reviews omitted for want | germs of real musical genius, long locked 
of room. up under the hard earth for the want of 


ee | just this culture. It will be plemant if 
MUSICAL REVIEW, 


The Railroad is a great reformer 
Of the present age ! 
No Bonaparte, Cromwell or Luther, 


we are to find the first fair illustration of 
this in the son of Lowell Mason, the 


teaches, in a clear, simple, and easy man- | Deux Romances sans Paroles, composées | 
ner, the elementary principles of perspec- | - le Piano, by Wrutram Mason. | 
tive drawing ; not by mathematical rules, | ston : G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row. | 


but by gradually educating the eye to see; The first of these beautifully printed | 
| 


great corypheus of New England psalmo- 
dists and singing masters. There is no 


telling what fine flowers a good, sulid, 


utilitarian-looking trunk may bear. But 


how an object appears, so that the pupil ittle pieces has been awaiting notice on| of that, time must judge: real results 


can produce his drawings with as much 
exactness as one skilled in mathematical | 
perspective. It is the work of a German | 
artist, whose perspective sight was won- | 
derfully perfect, and who, by a close an- | 
alysis of his own method of proceeding, | 
completed, after many experiments, this | 
series of exercises. Every artist will re- | 


our table for some weeks during our ab-  ajone can prove the artist, and not any 
sence. But a good thing, intrinsically | preconceived ideal fitness. 

good, can always afford to wait. There! Mr. Mason has but lately made his 
are things good only for the present mo-| very successful delut as a pianist at the 
ment, whose only merit is their timeli- | concerts of the Boston Academy. His 
ness; good to answer the demand for! selection of music was not of the most 
novelty, to keep up the shuttlecock of | profound, but suited to the reigning taste 
fashion, to furnish cheap effects of art to| for labored brilliancy. This was perhaps 


cognize in it principles upon which he | those too idle to be artists. ‘The musical |a necessity of the occasion. The facile 


often, perhaps unconsciously, practices. | printing presses are kept very busy by skill of the performer, as then exhibited, 


Here they are explained, with so much) such things. Such are the common | derives its chief worth from our knowl- 


clearness and exactness, as greatly to fa- | staple of musical publications, to be no-| edge of the fact that there was more be- 
cilitate the progress of the learner. ticed instantly when they appear or never ; | hinds that the player also has some of 

The pupil who has- been carefully and from such, as far as possible, deliver | Bach’s fugues at his fingers’ ends for 
through these lessons, will have acquired | us, as we would shun small criticism. 


those who call for them, and that he i 
a skill and a correctness of sight, that will | woe 


Perhaps even here it will look whim- | at home among the sonatas of Mozart and 
enable him to make with ease perspec-' sical and out of all proportion to make | Beethoven; that he makes the modern 


tive drawings from nature, an end that | many words about a little piece of half) piano music his gymnastics and his pas- 


can never be accomplished, by the meth-' a dozen pages, the composition of an’ time, but loves the classic masters better ; 
od, so general in schools, of drawing from American and a very young man. But| that he is addicted to composition, not of 
patterns. | we watch with deep interest the growth ‘a loose doggerel sort, but to short, modest 

This work recommends itself, not only | of musical taste in this country. And if | flights to be sure, yet strictly graceful 
by the excellence of its method, which | any germs of any thing like musical art! and artistic so far as they go. This isa 





te - —— 


rare thing among our composers, rushing 
into print so readily. 


The Romance before us is an Andante | 
of a somewhat thoughtful and tender | 


expression, conceived much in the spirit 
of the ‘* Songs without Words’’ of Men- 
delsohn. A delicate shudder of Chopin, 
also creeps through its harmonies. It 
must be played over several times, until 
the marked character of the theme and 
the /egato style of the whole become easy 
to the player. Many at first would call 
the melody too plain for anything, and 


the harmony very thin and meagre. But | 


there are four good parts carried carefully 
on through the whole of it, except where 
one is purposely silent, and the melody 
derives its charm from its inseparable- 
ness from its indwelling harmony. In 
fact here are all the legitimate conditions 
of true compesition answered. A distinct 


and individual progression of each of the | 


four parts, which might not fear the test 
of old Bach’s rules; a clear, expressive 
melody ; a modulation quite recherche and 
refined, yet always simple ; and a well 
sketched unity of general form, in the 
composition as a whole. It lacks neither 
feeling, nor refinement, nor effect. Its 


author has wrought artistically as far as 


he has gone, and may venture without 
impropriety to try a longer flight, when- 
ever he feels the impulse. 

We know not whether the second 
number is yet published, but we have a 
true desire to see it, and as much more as 
may be forthcoming from the same source. 





—_—— 








~ POETRY. 


THE QUESTION. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE. 








Thou to-day shalt tell me dearest ; 
Art thou not a flitting dream, 

Such, when summer days are fairest, 
As through brains of poets gleam ? 


No! those lips like pouting cherries, 
And those dark eyes’ magic light, 
And that chin, like some dear fairy’s, 
Belong to no poetic sprite. 


Furious dragons, vampyres gory, 
Basilisks and monsters dire, 
Creatures of fantastic story, 
Offspring these of poet’s fire. 


Thee with all thy frolic fancies, 
That sweet face with joy elate, 
Thy coquettish, timid glances 
Never poet could create. 


POESY. 
Deep in the heart —the heart of restless 
longings, 
The Dove-like bird of Poesy doth build, 
And kindly shieldeth, midst earth’s grievous 
wrongings, 
The Soul that could not otherwise be still’d ! 
Youth's Monthly Visiter. 
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THE H ARBINGER endeavored to conduct it. We are now 

- ° approaching the close of our second vol- 
ume, and the friends who desire to lend 

|us their aid at this time, can do so with 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, efiect, by helping to increase our sub- 

contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a | ee : 

gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and | scription list. 

commercial convulsions all tending to i verish j j 

the laborer and to render every contition tnesemne. We shall moreover, be obliged to rein- 

Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | state our educational department, in the 

application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- | s . : : 

tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to | prominence which it held at the com- 


commerce, to business, to or alent |mencement of our labors. At present, 
|we must rely upon this, as the sphere of 
CORRESPONDENCE. | employment for many of our most valu- 
To our CorresponpenTs anp Frienps. | able members, and a source of immedi- 
We publish extraets occasionally from | ate and regular income. We refer our 
the numerous letters we receive, both to| friends to the advertisement of our School 
express our cordial acknowledgements to | in the Harbinger, and shall be obliged to 
the writers, for their friendly recognition, | any of the editors with whom we ex- 
and as an evidence of the healthy interest, | change, as well as others who are interest- 
which the cause of Association isawakeu-| ed in our present success, for noticing it 
ing, to a greater or less degree, in almost! in such ways as they may deem proper. 
every part of the country. The above pursuits, with the cultiva- 
As many enquiries are made with re-| tion of the farm, and such mechanical 
gard to our present condition and the ef- branches as may be requisite for our 
fect of the destruction of our building on ‘own occasion, will for the present form 
our immediate operations, we will take | our leading occupations. 
this occasion to say to our friends general-| In reply to those who have inquired 
ly, that we intend to continue our Asso-| whether pecuniary assistance would now 
ciation, as far as possible, with the pre-| be accepted by us, we would say, that 
sent arrangements, although we may be| we do not contemplate rebuilding our 
obliged to suspend some branches of in- | Edifice, under the present circumstances ; 
dustry, which cannot be conducted to ad- that we shall be obliged to curtail, rather 
vantage without a larger number than than extend our industrial operations, as 
with our present accomodations we are! we had anticipated; but, that the burn- 
able to to receive. We think it an object | ing of our building, besides the direct 
of great importance to the Associative loss which it occasioned us, has disap- 
movement that the little band of devoted | pointed us in the reception of funds from 
adherents to the cause which are gath-| persons who intended to join, and on 
ered here should not be dispersed, —that | which we relied for the successful prose- 
the approach to a true life which has cution of our present plans; and hence, 
been realized on this place should be pre-| we shall feel ourselves authorized to ap- 
served, — that we should make use of the | peal to our friends for such aid as may 
_means in our power for promulgating the | serve to place us on a firm footing, and 
doctrines of Association, and of illustra-| give us a further opportunity for the il- 
ting them, as we are able, in the union |lustration of our purposes. We shall 
| of our combined families,—and thus) present this claim, in behalf of our com- 
working in our sphere, with the resour-| mon cause, to the friends in Boston, New 
|ces already at hand, for the accomplish-| York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinna- 
ment of a better social order, should) ti, and New Orleans, as well as to those 
| await the suitable time for wider action | who are scattered throughout the country, 
and more complete and harmonious de- | and with a comparatively trifling addition 
| velopements. In these views, our friends | to our resources, it is our firm conviction 
| abroad, who have watched our progress | that we shall be able, by the Harbinger, 
| from the beginning with interest and| and by engaging in a regularly organized 
‘hope, decidedly concur. Their coun-/ corps of public lecturers, to propagate our 
sels and encouragement, with the sub- principles with vigor and success, and to 
stantial aid we have received from them, | cultivate the germ at least, of a high social 
‘conspire with our own convictions, to| order, and thus fulfil the responsibility to 
urge us to the adoption of this course. which we are called. 
| In pursuance of this end, we wish to 
increase the circulation of the Harbinger, New Yor, April 3, 1846. 
|to an extent in some degree, commensu-| GerntTLemen: It is with regret that I 
rate with the reputation which it has ac-| am not able to follow the noble example 
quired, —a reputation, which it would | of the friend at Philadelphia ; but when 
be false modesty for us to affect to be ig-| you are informed of my being a Mechanic 
/norant of, and which we are sensible, is’ of the city of New York, and receive 
‘due to the earnestness, sincerity, and | only twelve shillings for a day’s labor, 
conciliatory spirit, with which, from our) with a family of five to support, you will 
strongest convictions of duty, we have | not think very strange of it. 
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The enclosed small sum of twenty dol- 
lars I did think hardly worth sending, as 
it is bat a mere drop towards repairing so 
severe a loss, but I have since come to 
the conclusion that a still smaller sum 
would be of great benefit. For on re- 
flecting that it is by the mingling of 
many drops from the clouds that dried 
and scorched vegetation is revived, —so 
think I, it is by the mingling of drops 
from the friends of Association, they can 
revive the Edifice at Brook Farm. a. p. 


Warerevery, March 31, 1846. 


Dear Sir: I felt a little disappointed, 
at your not intending to rebuild the Pha- 
lanstery, as I could see in that building | 
a farther development of Association, 
than yet has been made, and every for- | 
ward march is observed by plain, practical | 
persons, such as I am. 

We believe it is capable of being car-| 
ried out, and when an opportunity pre- 
sents itself to aid the forward Phalanx, I | 
hope it will find friends to support it. | 

I enclose you ten dollars, to be applied 
for the general good of the cause. Should 
you afterwards conclude to rebuild the 
Phalanstery, I will give you a better! 
offering, if you will inform me of your 
oferations in building. 

Believe me to be an ardent admirer of 
the pioneers of Social science, and I 
earnestly trust that your friends will al- | 
low you to lose nothing by the late ca- 
lamity. 

I wish I was able to be one of that 
hundred to subscribe a hundred dollars. 
I hope they are to be found. 

Yours in the Unity of Association, 

A. 


New York, March 25, 1846. | 

Some of you I have seen — others I do 
not know at all. But yet I hope I do not | 
write as if we were strangers. At any | 
rate, I do not feel so. I never can think | 
of you but as bosom friends, in whose) 
interests I find my very heart most warm- 
ly involved. And I write to you now, 
when I know that you are somewhat bent. 
by the misfortune that has come upon 


energy, good sense, and devotedness with 
cherish the most gratifying hopes of their | 


‘triumphant progress, and shall watch | 


| the right path ; and with their present ex- | 
cellent spirit and favorable materials, we | 


| their defeat. 


(To the Editors of the Harbinger. 
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hear that these misfortunes were so great | yet prepared mentally or physically to 
that you could not stagger under them | adopt it in our industrial operations. We 
and still goon. This indeed would be a have something in operation which ap- 
calamity. Most devoutly do we all pray proaches about as near to it as the rude 
the God whom you so nobly serve, to hut does to the palace—even this is 
prevent so hard a necessity. F. | better than none and saves us from the 
‘merciless peltings of the storm. One 

We take this occasion to acknowledge part of the system we have fully adopted, 


a communication from our young friends | and that is, the foundation, the sharehold 


in Bowdoin College, with our sincere | or joint stock property, (secure titles,) 
thanks for their cordial expression of and have thereby secured to the laborer 
sympathy. Throngh the liberality of a| the product of his labor, and make ma- 
munificent friend of Association in Lou- chinery work for, and not against the 


‘isiana, our paper is sent to the Senior | operative. This could have been long 


Class of every College in the United | ago entered into by the induetrial part of 


| States, and with a few exceptions, has | our citizens, and indeed I wonder it has 


been received with interest, and in some pot: it would have unavoidably led to the 


instances that have come to our knowl-| Associative unity and to the true Serial 


edge, has been productive of great good. law, Suceess with us is no longer a 
‘matter of doubt. Our questions to be 
settled are, how far and how fast can we 
adopt and put in practice the system and 
principle which we believe to be true, 


|great West sends us a cheering voice |* ' 
from time to time. which is always without endangering or retarding our ul- 
| timate object. 


welcomed with delight. We assure our | 


brothers that we highly appreciate the | We extend to all oer members, the 
largest liberty in all matters which do not 


conflict with the general interest, or with 
the strictest morality to which we are all 
firmly pledged. We have in no instance 
during ovr progress of nearly two years, 
been called upon to enforce an arbitrary 


their course with the deepest interest, as 
they gradually expand into the full har- | law of restraint. Al} matters connected 


monies of the Associative Order. They | with ar social progress, are governed 
-and directed by the moral force of the 


have made a good beginning: they are in principio of Gocked Usley; ld-cintie 
‘connected with our pecuniary progress, 
are governed by the unitary interest ex- 
pressed through the members or their 
agents; and all matters connected with 


WISCONSIN PHALANX. 


This young and vigorous birth of the | 


which the affairs of their Association ap- 
pear to have been conducted, — that we | 


can hardly anticipate the possibility of 


Domars or tHE Wisconsin Pwatanx, | our moral progress, by the tone of moral 


Cerrsco, Foxp pu Lac Co., W. T., | feeling and moral bonds of our union. 
March 3, 1846, I - ; . 
n our religious views we act in our seve- 
ral individual capacities entirely, the pub- 
Grnttemen: Deeming it due to the | lic will being never expressed ; we have 
readers of your highly useful journal and | never called upon ‘‘ statute law ’’ to assist 
to the friends of Industrial Association,— | us, although we have it in our act of 
[ crave the privilege through your col-| incorporation, procured to secure our titles 





umns, of occasionally stating our condi- | 


tion and prospects. Since our December 
statement, our course and progress has | 
been undeviatingly onward toward the | 


and our dividends to non-resident stock- 
holders ; we have no serious difficulties 
to encounter, none of any kind except 
the trifling difficulties incident to all ex- 


your little community, — yes, I write in | goal. We have added eighty acres to | tensive domestic arrangements where a 
behalf of us all—in behalf of Human- | our land, making one thousand six hun- | full supply of all the comforts of life 
ity,—to charge you not to despair, and | dred and thirty-three acres free of incum-| cannot be had. We feel and know that 
to impress you with the imperative fact | branee ; we are preparing to raise eight| our condition and prospects are truly 
that Brook Farm must not be given up.| hundred acres of crops the coming sea- cheering, and to the friends of the cause 
Were that bright, fiery, creative germ | son ; finish our grist mill, and build some we can say,—come on, not to join us, 
destroyed and its elements re-dissolved in | temporary residences, &c. We have ad- but to form others; for we cannot receive 
the wide sea and air, it might take weary,| mitted but one family since the Ist of more than one out of ten who apply for 
disheartening years of struggle to bring December, although we have had many | admission, —nothing but the general prin- 
them back to form and active life again. applications. In this part of our com- | ciples of Assvciation are ‘‘ lawful tender” 
It must not be done. Thousands of mencement and organization, as well as! with us — money will not buy admission 
hearts, all over the Union, of whose ex- in that of contracting debts, we are profit- | for those who have no faith in the princi- 
istence yon have never been aware, have ing by the experience of many Associa- ples, but believe as most of our neighbors 
felt their latent sympathies developed and tions who preceded or started with us. do, that we shall ‘‘ get rich,’ — this is 
called into play by the news of your mis-| We pretend to have considerable know- | ‘not a ruling principle here. With such 
fortunes. They would be in despair to | | ledge of the serial law, but we are not} material, and our means, and the princi- 
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is neither doubtful nor surprizing. 
Let aJl who can, aid and assist us by 
council and advice, or otherwise, and we 


will in all cases, hold ourselves in readi- | 


ness to give any information in our power 
respecting our principles and progress, to 
all the enquiring friends of the fast spread- 
ing principles of Industrial Association. 
We expect at our next December annual 
statement to be able to represent our- 
selves as a minimum Association of forty 
families, not fully organized on Fourier’s 
plan, but approaching to and preparing 
for it. W. Cuase. 





DR. BUCHANAN’S LECTURES IN CIN- 
CINNATI. 


We take from the Cincinnati Weekly | 


Times, the following account of Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s First Lecture on Social Reform 
in that city. We rejoice to learn that he 
was listened to with such deep interest, 
and we look for the happiest effects from 
the devotion of his talents and energy to 
this great cause. The doctrines of Asso- 
ciation have many intelligent, earnest, and 
devoted adherents in that city; though, 
for the most part strangers to us person- 
ally, we have become connected with 
them in many intimate and pleasant rela- 
tions; and we trust that every new en- 
deavor in the common cause, to which we 


are alike devoted, will unite us still more | 


closely, and add to our mutual strength 
for the arduous work. Our friends in 
that city, as well as in others, though not 
called to engage in any practicai attempt 
for the realization of the Associative or- 
der, may perhaps be no less useful and 
efficient, by their efforts to promulgate 
the doctrine, to arouse the attention of the 
public to the evils of society, to inspire a 


new and living hope in the midst of gen-_ 


eral apathy and scepticism, and thus to 
prepare the way for the final victory of 
our peaceful system over the prevailing 
antagonism, duplicity, and discontent. 
We do not know that the time has ar- 
rived for the complete establishment of 
the Combined Order, with its celestial 
harmonies, its rieh and admirable re- 
sources for human development, its rev- 
erent devotion to the Unitary law of 
Providence ; but we are sure, that it is 
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_in the environment of the old social forms ; 
may they ever bring brave and magnani- 
mous hearts to its accomplishment. 


| * Atan early houron Thursday even- 
ing, 2 numerous andience began to assem- 
ble at the Tabernacle, attracted by the in- 








ples of eternal truth on our side, success | is the mission of our friends, who remain| ‘* Yet where on this earth has sucha 
\state of society ever existed! Where is 


it, in civilized society, that the laboror is 
not compelled to toil from early dawn te 
sunset for the necessaries of life? In 


| what nation can we find the arts and man- 


ufactures flourishing, and not find at the 
same time the actual operatives, who 


| teresting announcement that Dr. Buchan- | ontop upon the labor of their bends, 


an, the author of the Science of Neurol- 
ogy, had consented to meet the friends of 
Social Improvement, at their earnest re- 
quest, and deliver publicly, his views of 


‘compelled to toil for twelve, fourteen, 


sixteen, or even eighteen hours, out of 
the twenty-four, in exhausting bodily ef- 
fort, which leaves the mind benumbed, 
and deadens all the powers of the soul? 


‘ Society as it is, and Society as it should | \,- 
he.’ Before the throng had ceased pour- | aa do thei a one lower — 
ing in, Dr. B. began his address, an- | mar th th a - ivi ~~ a 
nouncing the pleasure with which he | *"¢®s 1. =a rm —7 “dif => 
stood before so large an assembly, con- | Pee oo 7 h ss aol eam om 
'vened to examine the great question of| eho « aoe 6 ms arene . Where 
Society ; in comparison with which, all of WED: Gay Sane: AS aa 
ys have the operatives, whose hard hands 
our political or local questions, and all) snentiunnh alt dhietthih btaual 
the questions that most agitate society, | 9 chose ot atime pen 
dwindle into a trivial insignificance. Scented iene me See yaa od 
‘‘ His views had been matured by the | ™* ee f th mF es nick on 
system of Anthropology, which he had ae e wealth which they have 
publicly tanght in our city, but they were ae _ om ; 
mainly the offspring of the instructive} ‘‘ In Great Britian, France, Spain, Por- 
moral sense, and such as he had cherish- | tugal, Italy, Denmark, &c., he traced the 
‘ed long, for they were in their cardinal condition of the laboring classes, dnd 
principles, coeval with the first develop- | Showed, by various statistical facts, that 
ment of the reflective powers in his mind. | ™ all these countries, the wealth of the 
But why, he asked, should we assemble  "@tion was enjoyed by the nunproductive 
to consider the evils of society — why are Classes, and that the laborers were exist- 
there any evils' The world was created "g Ina calamitous state of poverty and 
by a benevolent and omnipotent God, he | toll — with a meagre diet — without edu- 
pronounced it good — it was good, it was | Cation — without hope — at the mercy of 
all that we needed for our happiness, the | the fluctuations of trade, and living from 
vast capabilities of its soil had not yet| hand to mouth, so that whenever, by a 
been developed— it had never sustained Slight change in the condition of the mar- 
the hundreth part of the population which | kets, the demand for their labor was re- 
it might support; in addition to the fer- duced, or their wages lowered, they were 
tility of the soil, we have the elements, bronght by the hundred thousand to the 
fire, water, and air, and mechanical con- brink of starvation, and great numbers 
trivances to render us still more emphati- either died from immediate hunger and 
cally lords of this ample heritage, and if want, or were broken down. in health, 
we enjoyed it properly, this world would and brought to an early grave. Even in 
appear a vast smiling garden, or as a con-| the most prosperous times, aceording to 
tinuous moral village, where each man’s| the high authorities which he quéted, 
house would be within a stone’s throw of they were often unable to procure decent 
his neighbor. The States of this repub-| &T comfortable clothing, bedding, or even 
lie would contain upon an average, twen- Potatoes enough to satisfy hunger. 
ty or thirty millions of people, and being ‘* This state of things he considered the 
obedient to the divine laws, they would inevitable result of commercial civiliza- 
exist in primeval happiness and abund- tion. All nations, in proportion as they 
ance. In such a world, so bountifully become populous, exhibit under every 
supplied with all we could desire, so| form of government the same condition 
beautiful and grand with its diversified of the laboring classes. We have not 
_seenery, calculated not only to sustain its yet attained this condition, because land 
myriad millions in Inxurious comfort, but|is yet abundant, in proportion to popula- 
by the charms of nature — by the magic | tion; but we are ae approaching the 
‘influence of its flowery plains, its ancient | condition of Europe, Nearly all the em- 
|forests, its snow topped mountains, and | ployments, in our country, are continually 
its gorgeous heavens, to elevate the soul | deteriorating in their profits, — working- 
and make us feel the Divinity within us,|men are compelled to form combinations 
why, in such a world, does evil exist! | to keep up their wages and keep down 
| & The sole condition upon which we are| the hours of Jabor. Vast numbers are 


| 


| 


| allowed to possess this vast inheritance,| continually seeking employment, who 
| is, that we shall attend to its order and | 
| fertility, that we shall bestow upon it just 


capnot get it. The continual reduction 
of wages, in proportion as population in- 


not too soon to proclaim the truth with a | that amount of labor which is necessary | creases and competition gluts every mar- 
|to our own development of body and of| ket, is one of the fixed laws of political 


thousand tongues, to lift up the trumpet- 
Voices of prophetic faith and insight, and 
thus to kindle the souls of men with a di- 


mind. Political economists inform us 
that with the present advantages afforded 
by machinery and the arts of civilization, 


Vine aspiration for the social order, with- | three or four hours of daily labor are suf- 


out which the sublime and glorious desti- 
ny of man can never be fulfilled. The 
atmosphere must be purified, pervaded 
with a genial warmth, and shedding furth 
a kindly influence, before the tender germ 
of Associative Unity can be quickened in- 
to @ vigorous and permanent life. Here 


ficient to furnish the necessaries, the 
comforts, and the principal pleasures of 
‘life, abundantly to all men. Where 
(then is there any trace of evil in the Di- 
| vine plan of Creation? Could we forget 
| the actual sufferings of our race, and look 
at this world as it should be, and as it 
could be, — what better Paradise need we 
desire * 


economy from which there can be no es- 
cape. He gave a cogent demonstration 
of this law; pointed out the inevitable 
destiny of onr country, and drew an ap- 
palling -picture of the crisis which must 
arrive a century hence, when we shall 
have near three hundred millions in our 
republic, and a large majority of these 
must necessarily be as laboring 8 liv- 
ing in abject poverty, toiling to the ut- 
ant limit of cntavind degraded in body 
and mind, annually suffering from fa. 
ing want, from hunger and cold — 
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isfied, turbulent, and ready to follow the | 
lead of any bold, artful demagogue who 
might become the master spirit of anoth- | 
er reign of anarchy and blood. 

‘* Such he regarded as the history and 
the necessary destiny of commercial civil- | 
ization. It was but a day inthe history) 
of man, beginning with a morning's 
brightness, when land is plenty and the 
laborer amply rewarded — attaining its’ 
meridian of glory when the healthy, man- | 
ly, and honest laborers have raised to op- | 
ulence, and beginning to decline with the. 
decline of wages, and the corruption of 
the higher classes — the increase of so- 
cial distinctions, based upon wealth, and 
the increase of ignorance arising from 
poverty — until the time of suffering, of 
mobs and hloody convulsions shall come ; 
when thousands shall strike terror into 
our cities as they march under the banner 
of ‘‘ bread or blood’? — when the sun of 
civilization shall set in a sea of blood, 
and perhaps leave us to the dark night of 
military despotism or a monied oligar- 
chy. 

** Tracing the history of society from 
the time of Edward III. and Henry VI. in 
England, to the present century, he 
showed a continual decline in the rewards 
of labor and the condition of the laboring 
man. In our own country he showed a 
similar tendency to be in full progress, 
and beyond all governmental power to 
check — rendering it certain that real lib- 
erty and social happiness would, in the 
next century, be far less enjoyed in our 
republic, than they are at present under 
the despotism of Europe. 

‘*To this dark picture there seemed to 
be no relief; the laws of nature and of 
political economy affixed a pores destiny 
to our present society. But still there 
was hope for man— he firmly believed 
there was a safe, a practicable, and a) 
peaceful moral remedy for our present 
and our prospective evils. This remedy 
he4proposed to sketch in the next lecture. 


‘** We learn that the audience, general- | 
against venerable corruptions and iniqui- 


ly, appeared to agree with these introduc- 
tory views, and that a large assembly 
turned out on Friday to hear the remedy.” 


icp We copy from ‘The Tribune ” 
the following just criticism on a recent 
audacious misrepresentation of the pur- 
pose of Associationists contained in the 
New York Observer. 
policy of sophists to make up false issues 
in the discussion of any question, on 
which they cannot gain the vietory by 
honest means. How far this is the case 
with the article referred to, or with other 
attacks of a similar character, we have 
no way of judging ; ignorance and pre- 


sumption are qnite common enough in the | 


world to account for much apparent ini- 


quity, without the supposition of wilful | 


deception but the flippant and shameless 
recklessness with which such charges are 
brought against the attempts of pure and 
earnest men to alleviate the startling mis- 


ae 
pass it over in silent loathing, but the! sence of some of our leading friends from 
fact that it has obtained currency from the | the city at this time, also, unfortunately, 
Boston ‘ Alliance and Visiter’ and other J .iuced the strength of the little band 
Religious journals which may be ignor- | g h 
ant of the original fraud seems now to| Who were met t honor the memory of 
require its exposure. A defender of the immortal discoverer of the laws of 
Association in the Democratic Review | Social Harmony. 


against a bitter and reckless attack made | al dinner wee orovid 
upon it through the pages of that work, | A capital dinn P ed by our 


stated expressly that the Associationists | ld host, M. Bonnard, of Nassan Street, 


as such contemplate nv change in the| whose cuisine in skill and ¢aste, is not 
present system of Marriage — certainly easily surpassed. Mr. Frederie Grain 


It is always the | 


none until several great specified Reforms 
the work of generations, shall have been 
effected, and a vast improvement in the 


Physical, Intellectual and Moral condition | 


of the human race shall have thereby 
been secured. Then, he says, it will de- 
volve on the noble Women of that purer 
and more enlightened era to determine 
what change, if any, in our laws of Mar- 
riage and divorce is desirable and would 
prove beneficent. — The calumniator in 
the Observer has this statement fully be- 
fore him, yet he chooses to represent to 
his readers that the Associationists (as 
represented by the writer in the Demo- 
cratic) contemplate and advocate the udter 
abolition of Marriage and the legalization 
of unlimited Licentiousness! Nothing 
could be farther from the thought of the 
writer thus forged upon — nothing can be 
more palpable than the intention to deceive 
of the Observer man. — He is determined 
to withdraw attention from and excite 
prejudice against the Reforms directly 
pressed by the Associationists whose jus- 
tice, necessity and essential Christianity 
he cannot dispute and dare not openly 
combat, by confounding them in the pub- 
lic mind with purposes which, as he states 
them, are exceedingly objectionable and 
odious. The counterpart of this may 
be found in the history of every Reform 
and the life of every Reformer since the 
world began. ‘He blasphemes ’—‘ He 
hath a devil’ —‘ He eateth with publi- 
cans and sinners ’— such are the charges 
by which the force of every testimony 


ties is sought to be parried. It is by 
such that the thoughtless multitude are 
incited to stone ad 

their descendants ultimately recognize and 


_almost deify as sages, saints and benefac- 


| tors. — Must it be always thus? ”’ 


| CELEBRATION OF FOURIERS’S BIRTH 
DAY IN NEW YORK. 


The 7th of April was duly observed 


crucify those whom | 


was called upon to preside, and Mr. 
Decker sat opposite. 

| Regular toasts had not been prepared, 
but after the cloth was removed, the 
President, Mr. Grain, rose, and in a few 
_words of feeling and appropriate eulo- 
_gium of Fourier, introduced the following 
sentiment : 

Charles Fourier.—The chosen instrument 
of the Ruler of the Universe to reveal His 
laws of Order and Harmony, to the end that 
mankind, by applying them to society, might 
enter upon a new life of happiness and 
glory : — his sacred memory. 

Mr. Decker then proposed : 


Our absent Friends.—United with us in 
sympathy and purpose, if not in person. 
| The volunteer sentiments which follow- 

ed, and the good things which came from 
the hearts and heads of several speak- 
ers, it would be vain for us to attempt- 
wholly to recall. Although the company 
was small, it was composed of devoted 
friends, and we have seldom seen a high- 
er expression of enthusiasm and interest 
_in onr cause. There was the warmest 
response given to every sentiment mafi- 
| festing devotion to the great principles of 
_ Association, and to every aspiration after 
their realization. Evidently new life and 
/a more determined purpose of working 
‘faithfully for the eause, was infused inte 
‘all hearts. 

Mr. Macdaniel alluded to the fact that 
there was an apparent cessation of effort 
to advance the doctrines of Fourier, and 
the public mind was consequently more 
indifferent to them than formerly ; but he 
| did not consider this in reality the misfor- 
‘tune which some might view it to be. 
This apparent calm was easily accounted 





| by a few of the friends of Fourier in New for, and brought no reproach on the 
York, bat in a very quiet and private friends of Association ; and he believed 
manner. There was no public announce- | that hidden from publie observation there 
ment of the occasion, and no exertions were causes at work in society, the result 
were made to bring together all those | of former efforts of the friends of Associ- 
|who sympathize with the cause, and'are ation, as well as tendencies and designs in 
interested in the doctrines of Association, |a few hearts eapable of powerful action, 
at this anniversary, and consequently, | which, before a great while, would effect 
a wider and grander movement than we 
had yet seen. He spoke of the organiza 
tion of the friends of Association into 4 
band or brotherhood, of religious unity 





the company was limited to those whose 
avocations and personal intimacy draw 
them into more immediate relations. It 
is a matter of much regret that measures 


eries which are obvious to every body is| Wet not taken to notify our friends in| and devotion to the great work of propa- 


as inexcusable as it is disgusting. 


‘* AssociaTION AND Marriace. An 
act of shameful dishonesty was perpetra- 
ted in the New York Observer some time 
since, so gross that we had resolved to 


the eity generally, as a number were ab-| gation and realization of our principles, 
sent, who, we know, would gladly have | which would pledge every man and wo- 
participated in the celebration, and whose | man who sympathizes in the cause of s0- 
presence would have rendered it more | cial redemption, to work for it with earnest 


i 


_ interesting even than it was. The ab- | zeal and untiring perseverance :—a band 
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which should bei in fact a Sacred Legion, | 
filled with enthusiasm as holy, and disin- | 
terestedness as noble, as the Crusaders | 
of the middle ages. And under this el 
ganization he believed we could rally and | 
obtain power and means that would, | 
before the lapse of many years, ensure | 
the snecess of our objects — the founding | 
of atrue Model Phalanx. He gave the 
following sentiment : | 

A new infusion of faith among the faithful, | 
and the rapid spread of the faithful over the | 
whole earth. 

Mr. Godwin reviewed the course of| 
events connected with Association within 
a few years in the United States, and 
compared the state of the cause a few 
years ago, when there was a greater con- | 
centration in this city among its friends, | 
a heartier and more active propagation, | 
to the period of conception. The idea) 
had then but just been received into the 
mind of this country, and, as at the for-| 
mation of a germ, or the time of concep- 
tion, nature is universally watchful and | 
quick and vigorous in her operations, so | 
the analogy was true in regard to the. 
origin and conception of an idea; and 
when the idea of Association was first 
received here, it was naturally attended 
with the usual phenomena of activity and 
vigor. But the idea had been thus fairly | 
conceived, and in the order of nature it | 
was left to the quiet and hidden processes | 
of gestation, awaiting in due time a glo- 
rious birth! He believed there was much 
truth in this analogy, aad hoped we should | 
soon have the opportunity of rejoicing over. 
the birth of this great idea, with which 
this country and the world are now preg- 
nant. We would then see unprecedented | 
activity, energy, and enthusiasm, among 
those who welcome the idea. 

Mr. Godwin offered the following sen- | 
timent : 

Our Friends who have been the pioneers | 
of practical Association.—If they have not | 


been altogether successful, they have de-| 
served success. | 


Mr. Comstock made a very forcible | 


é | 
rouse themselves to action—to follow | 


the example of all true and successful | 


stead of keeping it hid under a bushel. | 


with the just sentiment with which they 
were followed. 

Dr. Hempel, Mr. Foster, Mr. Giles, 
and others, made appropriate and inte- 
resting addresses, accompanied by senti- 
ments, which our memory will not serve | 


abroad were all duly remembered, and| 


‘ous delightful incidents of the evening, 


is and high aspirations and purpos- 


| disciple of Fourier in America, who will 


| presume to be absent? 


/were masical people ; 
‘Spontini, Adam. That Liszt was not 


/hoven Cantate of which he made the po- 
and beautiful appeal to Associationists to | ems and Liszt the music, were performed 
in the original language ; 
singers under the direction of Herr Stern 
teformers, and go forth and spread the | sung the chorusses. Italy had its repre- 
light which they have to the world, in-| sentatives one of whom, the famous altiste 
Alboni, sung from the Somnambula. Swe- 
His remarks were received with much | den sent Ole Bull, who played a concerto 
applause ; and we regret we cannot re-| on the violin, and to complete the Babylo- 
member them at greater length, together | nian confusion of music, Liszt closed with 
a fantasy on original Hungarian songs. 
They broke up about two o’clock. As 
for Liszt, this extravagant music-hero had 
a post coach standing at Janin’s door, into 
which he got in concert dress, in order to’ 
drive straight off through Brussels to Vi- 
us to record. Our friends at home and | enna. 
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which was taken of a few, was indeed flattery to Janin to have the artist impro- 
touchingly interesting, endearing them| vising in his saloons the last moments be- 
even more closely than ever to our hearts. | fore such a journey ? 

It is impossible to remember the numer- 





Stser1ran Gotpy Dvusr. In Tschihat- 
scheff’s account of the geological features 
of the Altay mountains, are some inte- 
resting facts concerning the gold dust of 
Siberia. The amount of gold derived 
from this source is so considerable that 
sooner or later, and possibly very soon, it 
will produce a revolution in Europe like 
that which resulted from the discovery 
and working of the rich mines of Peru. 
In a period of fourteen years the product 
of Siberia has increased two hundred fold. 
Although of 130,000 colonists more than 
11,000 are occupied im gold-washing, 

VARIETIES. there is employment for many more la- 
— borers. In fact the searcity of laborers 
Translated from the Deutsche Schnellpost.|is the only hindrance to a much greater 

Jutes Janin. This popular writer| product. In the year 1830, only 50 Kilo- 
lives in a suite of small apartments each| grammes of gold, worth about 86,000 
‘of which is so narrow that it is hardly | Rix dollars, were produced ; at present 
possible to understand how their thick-set | 18,000 Kilogrammes, worth about 16,- 
occupant finds room in them for himself. | 320,000 Rix dollars. 

Nevertheless a short time since all that 
part of Paris which stands in fear of the 
pen of the chubby fewillefonist, crowded 
into these tastefully adorned little cham- 
bers, where the finest pictures and engrav- 
ings which have been sent from every quar- 
ter as tribute to the privileged critic, were 
quite magically illuminated by girandoles 
and Carcel lamps. It was a great occa- 
sion, a grande soiree of Dionysius the ty- 
rant of the Feuilletons, and who would 
Even Lamartine 
was there. But the majority of the crowd 
Halevy, Auber, 


even if space would permit us to refer to 
them: they were joyous and refreshing, 
and link us more firmly than ever in the 
bonds of unity of sentiment and convic- 


The late John Manesca, the earliest 


always live in the hearts of those who 
knew him was spoken of with gratefal 
remembrance, by Mr. Grain, who pro- 
posed a sentiment to his memory. 


Welsse, the friend of children and 
receiver of taxes, once wrote the follow- 
ing to his friend Kistner. ‘In a few 
days I will send you the first volume of 
my revised comedies, which in the new 
fashion of writing plays will have no 
great luck. But what monstrous things 
are among these new ones! I saw this 
evening at the theatre a piece called 
‘The Robbers,’ and conld not endure 
either the disgusting characters or the ~ 
coarse actions which were tolerated. 
The author is said to be one Schiller, a 
native of Swabia.” 








wanting is a matter of course; how could 
| be be wanting when a critical Sultan, the 


‘ruler of ten thousand disciples and sub-| or Dahlia, is a native of the table-lands 
'scribers had sent forth his summons?| of Mexico, where it grows on open sandy 
'O. L. B. Wolf, who played the pei] pion In the year 1789, Vincente Cer- 
of interpreter on the Rhine, for those) vantes, professor and director of the bo- 
Frenchmen who went to the Beethoven | tanic garden at Mexico, sent three sorts 
festival was also there in spirit. The Beet-|to the abbé Joseph Cavanilles, who was 
then at the head of the botanic garden of 
Madrid. Here the Georgine bloomed 
for the first time in the year 1790. In 
In 1798 the Marchioness of Bute brought 
the plant to England, and in 1804 it reach- 
ed Germany through the means of Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. The flower is cail- 
ed the Dahlia, in honor of the Swedish 
botanist Dah] and Georgine after the king 
of England. 


The fashionable flower, the Georgine 


twenty German 


Jenny Lino. We hear from Berlin 
that the enthusiasm for Mile. Lind is al- 
ready beginning to grow very cool: after 
the regular Berlin fashion, people are be- 
coming ashamed of their extravagance, 
In Liszt’s extravagances there is| and falling into the opposite extreme of 


always a fine and thoughtful shrewd-| irony and detraction. But for all impar- 
the glance at the merits and character /ness. Must it not have been a special | 


, tial and calm hearers, the northern song- 
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stress is not only still herself but has late- | sides, perfectly different in taste. This | 
ly made the most undeniable progress. | result was the occasion of enthusiastic | 
Her singing and acting have gained great- joy in the little colony. 
ly in facility and expression and now) 
would be the time to bestow on her a jast- On the railroad between Magdeburg and 
ly deserved applause. _Kothen, the locomotive ‘* Luther ”’ came | 
The present unfortunate victim of Ber- *0 2 dead stop. The conductor thought 
lin idolatry is an interesting pale pianist, this was incomprehensible, as Luther was | 
who speaks no German, Henry Lirrotrr * ™40 of progress. To this a pessoa ges | 
by name, for the rest a faint copy of the replied ‘* Right! but Luther is here repre- | 
master Liszt. No aesthetic tea can be Sented at the moment when he stood in 
accomplished without him and after his the hall at Worms and said; * Here stand | 
departure a great part of our conversation I, I can do no otherwise, God help me!’”’ 
will be without its subject. Mlle. Chris- 
tiani from Paris, also shines in the drawing) FF RANKroRrtT oy THE Maine; February. 
rooms but less as an artist than as an E- M. Arndt, Beseler, Dahlmann, Falk, | 
emancipated woman. She is said to be Gervinus, J. Grimm, W. Grimm, Haupt, 
very beautiful, of a dazzling mind, and Lachmann, Lappenburg, Mittermaier, 
according to the new Berlin hyperbole Pertz, Ranke, Reyseher, Runde, A. 
she is magniperbe ; (a compound of mag- | Schmidt, Uhland, Wilda, have sent forth 
nifigue and superb.) an invitation for an assembly of scholars, 
— to take place at Frankfort on the Maine, 
Feuicten Davin, says the Europa, on the 24th of September of this year. 
whose fine talents have found a just ap- The announcement contains the follow- 
preciation among us, has now finished his ing: Some gentlemen who are devoted 
oratorio of ‘* Moses on Sina.”’ It will to German Law, German history and the 
soon be presented at the Italian theatre German language, propose to spend a few 
which as we all know, still bears the old days together in one of the most venera- | 
name ‘‘ la Salle des bouffes;’’ a strange ble cities of their Fatherland; and as 
appellation in comparison with the sub- they wish to meet there with others 
iime subject of this piece! But in Paris | of similar pursuits and aspirations, they | 
nobody thinks of such things. An opera choose this public manner of bringing 
is also expected of David, the basis of their designs to the knowledge of all. 
which is taken from a ballad by Victor Communication of scientific impulses, per- | 
Hugo; ‘‘ la Sultane favorite.”’ sonal acquaintance, and the conciliation 
| of contradictory opinions, as far as they 
A strange alliance of friendship sub- are pot a necessary result of yet incom-| 











. sisted between the two French composers, plete investigations, will be the aim of 


Nebel and Francour. They were the the meeting; a purpose in which other 
most intimate friends from youth up, and and different branches of study can he | 
were united by their hearts as well a8 united, provided that they are prosecuted | 
their art, closely together; they always with a concern solely for the truth, 
labored in common. All their works ap- | as 
peared under the names of both ; both to- | That pleasing opera by Cimarosa, J/| 
gether became directors of the Parisian | matrimonio segreto, which has preserved | 
opera, intendants of the royal Chapel, its freshness for a half a century and is 


and knights of the order of St. Michael. | stiJi_ weleome as often as it is brought | 


If an air in one of their operas obtained | forward, was performed in the great ope- | 


special favor, it was never known which ! ra house at Paris, in 1829, and produced | 
of the two wasits author. Madame Pom- the enormous sum of 137,000 francs, P| 


padour, their patroness and protector, once | greatest receipt of a single evening in the 








BROOK FARM SCHOOL, 

The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng. 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex. 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 


' assistance of the teachers, without the re. 


straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc. 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ripuey, Mr. Dwieart, 
and Mr. Dawna, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursue a thorough and exact course of 
study, without the usual continement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with. 


TERMS,— Four Dotwars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 21, 1846. 
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Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Broox Farm PHALASi, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, Burcess, Srrincer & Co., No. 22 
Rroadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 


Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol: 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 


|vanece. Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 


iL? Periodical Agents, Post Masters, Ax 
sociation Clubs, and all persons wishing '0 
diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen Douiars, will be 
supplied with Ten Copies. 


COMMUNICATIONS and REMITTANCE 


should be addvessed to the publishers in New 


asked each separately, and received from | annals of the Parisian theatre. The re-| York and Boston, or to the ‘ Editors of the 


each for answer, “‘ Both of us composed | presentation took place for the benefit of 
it.” Francour outlived Nebel, but ten | the poor, and the price was raised; many 
years after the death of his friend, when-| also overpaid. Malibran was Lisetta ; 


ever such a question was put to the old Sonntag, Carlotta; and Cinti-Damoreau, 
man no other answer was ever obtained. | the Aunt. 





There are favorable prospects for the) New Invention. Captain G. W. Tay- 
culture of the grape in Australia, In| tor, of diving bell memory, and the 


French Oceanica trials have been made to | inventor of submarine apparatus, has re- 
transplant some noble Burgundy vines. C@"tly submitted a new engine of defence 


to the examination of a Committee in 

At firet, though they produced leaves and Congress, which it is thought will be the 
shoots they would bear neither flowers most powerful and destructive implement 
nor fruit, In the latter part of last sum- | of defence for inlets and harbors, ever 
mer, however, on the island Tonga, after | a It ye _ to be _— oe. 8 
ie combination of electricity, and other prin- 

careful cultivation, they’ ‘bere Brapes | ciples, and to be caleulated to create an 
which were much larger and finer than entire revolution in the art of defending 


the original species in France, and be- | seaports from the attacks of an enemy. 
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